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Meditation on Music in lsaiah- 





Stoop down and drink, and live.’ ‘And now I live in Him.” 





“Ho, Every One That Thirsteth’’ 


The pure gospel of Isaiah 55 sings its way into the heart of the reader because of the beautiful 
renditions of it made possible by gifted artists who have set the words of this great chapter to music 
for our joy and inspiration. The message of the chapter roots in Isaiah 53. Without the gospel of 
the Cross these words would be empty, meaningless; but because of what God has done for 
us in Christ, and not for us only, but for the world, the call can go out and must go out: 


“Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no money; 
come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without money and with- 
out price.” 


It is to thirsty souls in spiritual poverty, feeling a desperate need, that this call is given. Dr. 
Campbell Morgan says it is to a people in a desert land that the prophet is speaking and seeking to 
lead to a garden where: 

“Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, and instead of the brier shall come 
up the myrtle tree: and it shall be to the Lord for a name, for an everlasting sign 
that shall not be cut off.” 


Those who thirst, who have a deep longing in their hearts for God, shall move from that 
desert to the garden where, in the figurative language of the prophet, instead of the sticky thorn 
shall come the fir tree of strength, endurance, and usefulness; where instead of the prickly brier 
shall come the myrtle tree of beauty and loveliness and fragrance. 

What Christian does not desire more strength and beauty, more vigor and usefulness, more 
loveliness and fragrance in life? Would we know the way from the desert to the garden? The 
prophet shows the way in those loved words: 


“Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon him while he is near.” 


It must be a personal, purposeful undertaking, a seeking after the Lord who alone can satisfy 
our soul’s thirst. He can be found; His ear is open unto us and He is mow near; but He may 
not always be as near, as accessible. Therefore, with urgency the prophet calls: 


“Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let 
him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to our God, for 
he will abundantly pardon.” 


Man’s part is to turn from wickedness and to turn unto God. God’s part is: “He will have 
mercy,” “He will abundantly pardon.” Oh, the mercy, the grace, the great goodness, patience, 
faithfulness, and love of our God! Would we know why this need of repentance? God makes 
it plain: 

“For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither ave your ways my ways, saith 
the Lord.” 


To turn, through thoughtful meditation, the searchlight of these words of our God upon our 
hearts and our lives and upon the life of Christian America is to realize afresh how we need the 
mind of Christ, how we need to think thoughts after God and to seek in all our ways to acknowl- 
edge Him and let Him direct our paths; then and then only shall our ways be His ways. 

Can we not see in this call of the prophet to a thirsty and poverty-stricken people, whose 
— life had run dry, a foreshadowing of that life-giving water offered to us all by Christ, who 
Said: 


“Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst; but the 
water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life.” 


“I heard the voice of Jesus say, I came to Jesus and I drank 
‘Behold, I freely give Of that life-giving stream; 
The living water; thirsty one, My thirst was quenched, my soul revived, 







































































You Will Wish 
| to Read 


Miss Lenroot has done an 
outstanding piece of work 
for the children of America. 
Her article “Children in the 
| 
| 


Present-Day World” places 
on the hearts of Survey read- 
ers the children of the world. 


Mr. Gormin introduces us 
| to an interesting personality 
and an interesting family in 
“He’s Still “Trying’ to Be 
the Colony’s Minister.” He 


teresting work. 


Mr. Woody’s article, 
“How the Church Grows in 
the West Brazil Mission,” 
gives us a glimpse into the 
religious development of a 
rapidly growing section of 
South America. 





What do you know about 
the Presbyterian Education 
Association of the South? 
The article on page 300 tells 
something of its history, its 
work, and its summer con- 
ference program. 


Meet the three new area 
directors of religious educa- 
tion. They are introduced by 
Mr. Cook in “Forward Steps 
in Religious Education Field 
Service.” 


The supplementary article 
for the July Circle Program, 
‘“‘We Found What We 
Needed” by Mrs. McGeachy, 
is unique and thought-pro- 
voking. 








The Agencies of the 
Church are given on the 
third cover page. 
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Children in the 


Present-Day World 


The Rearing of Children in a Free Society 

We cannot decide what principles should guide 
us in the rearing of children unless we have faith, 
vision, and conviction concerning the human so- 
ciety into which they are born, whose destiny will 
so soon be in their hands. The philosophy of Rous- 
sau that the child’s development should be in- 
fluenced as little as possible by the practices and 
ideology of adult society has proved to be unreal- 
istic. Children are a part of the society into which 
they are born. Their education should equip them 
to become active agents in the unfolding and fulfill- 
ment of its aspirations and ideals, and in their enrich- 
ment or re-direction as necessary in the light of 
deeper insights and broadened experience. 

Our children will not grow up in sheltered 
gardens removed from the violent winds of con- 
troversy in the various areas of human existence. 
They will participate in these controversies as they 
find expression in family and neighborhood groups. 
Parents have the strongest influence on the thinking 
of boys and girls, in the opinion of 101,548 high- 
school students queried in a nation-wide survey an- 
nounced January 31 by Scholastic Magazine. News- 
papers and magazines ranked second, followed by 
close friends and “the gang,” radio, schoolteachers, 
and movies—the last taken seriously by only 3 per 
cent of the young people. I find no mention of the 
church in the list reported in the press. The extent 
of its indirect influence through the lives of parents 
and others cannot, of course, be measured. 

In our society, education, secular and religious, 
has a vitally important role which cannot be mini- 
mized even by the results of such a public opinion 
poll as has been quoted. To the public school and 
perhaps to a lesser extent the church school, come 
children and young people with differing family 
backgrounds and opposing ideas concerning the 
ssues of the day. It is the responsibility of the 
school and the church to enlarge the basis of com- 
mon understanding and agreement, help youth to 
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develop principles and standards which will enable 
them to form intelligent and morally sound judg- 
ments, point out the ways in which democracy may 
resolve conflict and push ahead, and prepare young 
people to be effective in the defense of principles 
and the support or leadership of causes which they 
find valid and impelling. The development of initia- 
tive and responsibility in relation to personal and 
social obligations must be a central purpose of edu- 
cation in a free society. 

This question of initiative and responsibility is 
imbedded deep in our Puritan heritage. In the past 
it has been applied primarily to the responsibility of 
the individual for his own support and welfare and 
the support and welfare of his family. Such respon- 
sibility is essential as long as freedom endures. In- 
dividual welfare, however, cannot be attained apart 
from the general welfare, and this is now seen to 
be true on a world-wide as well as a community 
and nation-wide basis. Just as the atomic bomb 
means that no nation can be secure unless all nations 
are secure, so our technological civilization means 
that no community can assure the health and well- 
being of its citizens unless all communities are mak- 
ing progress in the same general direction. 


The Plisht of Children in War-Devastated 
C ountries 


Europe’s people, children and adults alike, en- 
dured a winter of hunger, cold, and exposure almost 
impossible for us to imagine unless we have been 
there. Last October, when I was in Paris attending 
the International Labor Conference, it was feared 
that winter would bring hundreds of thousands of 
deaths, and it was said that all over Europe ceme- 
teries were being enlarged. In Poland a million peo- 
ple are homeless and one child in nine is a full 
orphan. In Greece, American UNRRA workers re- 
port, children who are in reality 6 years of age look 
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Children in the 


Present-Day World 


The Rearing of Children in a Free Society 


We cannot decide what principles should guide 
us in the rearing of children unless we have faith, 
vision, and conviction concerning the human so- 
ciety into which they are born, whose destiny will 
90 soon be in their hands. The philosophy of Rous- 
sau that the child’s development should be in- 
fluenced as little as possible by the practices and 
ideology of adult society has proved to be unreal- 
istic. Children are a part of the society into which 
they are born. Their education should equip them 
to become active agents in the unfolding and fulfill- 
ment of its aspirations and ideals, and in their enrich- 
ment or re-direction as necessary in the light of 
deeper insights and broadened experience. 

Our children will not grow up in sheltered 
gardens removed from the violent winds of con- 
troversy in the various areas of human existence. 
They will participate in these controversies as they 
find expression in family and neighborhood groups. 
Parents have the strongest influence on the thinking 
of boys and girls, in the opinion of 101,548 high- 
school students queried in a nation-wide survey an- 
nounced January 31 by Scholastic Magazine. News- 
papers and magazines ranked second, followed by 
close friends and “the gang,” radio, schoolteachers, 
and movies—the last taken seriously by only 3 per 
cent of the young people. I find no mention of the 
church in the list reported in the press. The extent 
of its indirect influence through the lives of parents 
and others cannot, of course, be measured. 

In our society, education, secular and religious, 
has a vitally important role which cannot be mini- 
mized even by the results of such a public opinion 
poll as has been quoted. To the public school and 
perhaps to a lesser extent the church school, come 
children and young people with differing family 
backgrounds and opposing ideas concerning the 
sues of the day. It is the responsibility of the 
school and the church to enlarge the basis of com- 
mon understanding and agreement, help youth to 
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develop principles and standards which will enable 
them to form intelligent and morally sound judg- 
ments, point out the ways in which democracy may 
resolve conflict and push ahead, and prepare young 
people to be effective in the defense of principles 
and the support or leadership of causes which they 
find valid and impelling. The development of initia- 
tive and responsibility in relation to personal and 
social obligations must be a central purpose of edu- 
cation in a free society. 

This question of initiative and responsibility is 
imbedded deep in our Puritan heritage. In the past 
it has been applied primarily to the responsibility of 
the individual for his own support and welfare and 
the support and welfare of his family. Such respon- 
sibility is essential as long as freedom endures. In- 
dividual welfare, however, cannot be attained apart 
from the general welfare, and this is now seen to 
be true on a world-wide as well as a community 
and nation-wide basis. Just as the atomic bomb 
means that no nation can be secure unless all nations 
are secure, so our technological civilization means 
that no community can assure the health and well- 
being of its citizens unless all communities are mak- 
ing progress in the same general direction. 


The Plight of Children in War-Devastated 
Countries 


Europe’s people, children and adults alike, en- 
dured a winter of hunger, cold, and exposure almost 
impossible for us to imagine unless we have been 
there. Last October, when I was in Paris attending 
the International Labor Conference, it was feared 
that winter would bring hundreds of thousands of 
deaths, and it was said that all over Europe ceme- 
teries were being enlarged. In Poland a million peo- 
ple are homeless and one child in nine is a full 
orphan. In Greece, American UNRRA workers re- 
port, children who are in reality 6 years of age look 
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as though they were only 3, many of them having 
been fed on grass in baby rhood. 

UNRRA reaches only certain countries without 
foreign .exchange, w ith which it has entered into 
agreements. It does not go to the countries of west- 
ern Europe nor to the ex- enemy countries of Ger- 
many, Bulgaria, Hungary, and ‘Rumania. A recent 
report by the E ‘mergency Economic Committee for 
Europe showed that 140 million in Europe will have 
to live on 2,000 calories a day, and 100 million on 

1,500 or less. Conditions in China and the Philip- 
pines are equally or even more pressing. We are 
revising our program relating to wheat and other 
foods in an effort to meet the urgent needs of war- 
devastated countries. The full- 
est support must be given to 
the President’s directive. 

As citizens of this most for- 
tunate country, with homes and 
industries untouched by war’s 
devastation, each one of us has 
a dual responsibility—to sup- 
port our country in public pro- 
grams such as those carried on 
by UNRRA, and to contribute 
as individuals through volun- 
tary gifts, for example, to the 
Victory Collection of Canned 
Food and the Victory Cloth- 
ing Drive. The participation of 
children in European relief ac- 
tivities is most encouraging for 
the sake both of the material 
aid they contribute and the educational aspects of 
such a program. Beyond provision for immediate re- 
lief and rehabilitation, the need for continuing inter- 
national co-operation to advance the health, “educa- 
tion, and welfare of children throughout the world 
is very urgent and should be given major considera- 
tion by agencies working under or affiliated with the 
United Nations organization. 


What Are the Chances of Our Own Children for 
Adequate Living? 


Our own children have been spared the horrors 
and destruction of war, and the misery and starva- 
tion that are its aftermath in countries that were 
occupied by the enemy or in the theater of active 
combat. Nevertheless, millions of children live 
under grave disadvantages in minority racial or 
nationality groups, or without adequate financial 
support for either home life or community services 
necessary for their health, education, and welfare. 

Race. There are approximately 49,000,000 per- 
sons under the age of 21 years in the United States, 
35,000,000 under the age of 15. Thirteen per cent of 
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the latter age-group are in Negro families, which in 
general have less opportunity for earning a living, 
or for health, education, vocational, and culturg! ad 

vantages, than white children. Over 10 per cent of ql] 
babies in the United States are born to Negro 
mothers. Maternal mortality is almost two and a half 
times as great anong Negro women as among white 
women. Infant mortality among Negroes is more 
than one and a half times as high as among whites, 
Fair employ ment, educational and community op- 
portunities for Negroes constitute some of our most 
urgent and neneiliate goals if our civilization is to 
be true to the principles of freedom and oppor- 
tunity for all. 

Income. The burden of rear- 
ing children in the United 
States is disproportionately 
heavy in the poorest States and 
communities and in the lowest 
income groups. Half the chil- 
dren in 1940 lived in 32 states 
with one third of the national 
income, and the other half in 
the 16 states and the District of 
Columbia with two thirds of the 
national income. Farm families 
in 1940 had 29 per cent of the 
nation’s children and 10 per cent 
of the national income. 

Most of our children are in 
moderate or low-income fam- 
ilies. Dr. Woofter of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency has told 
us that in 1940 nearly half of the children in families 
having income from w ages and salaries only were 
in the one seventh of the families that had three or 
more children apiece. More than two thirds of the 
children were in families in the lower half of the in- 
come scale. Geographic variations in wage levels 
and family size create areas of especially pronounced 
disadv antage. I 

In 1944, according to a study by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, family i incomes reached their highest 
level in history. Yet, in 1944 it took an income of 
$1,950 after taxes were deducted for the ty pical city 
family of two or more persons to “break even,” and 
about a fourth of the city families had incomes be- 
low this amount. One reason why family incomes 
were so high in 1944 is that in many families two 
or more members worked. At present, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics estimates, when living costs are 
somewhat above the 1944 average, it w ould require 
for one wage earner steady w ork, 4o hours ee week 
for so w eeks, at $1. 03% per hour, to provide $1,95° 





! Children and Family Security, by Thomas J. Woofter, Jr-, in 


Social Security Bulletin, March, 1945, p. . 
i 8 
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after taxes. A family of three on this income 
typically has no net savings.” 
“Among the most disadvantaged groups, from the 
point of view of income, are the families of farm 
tenants, agricultural laborers, and especially agricul- 
tural migrants. There are millions of these families, 
a large percentage of whom have no more than a 
few hundred dollars of annual cash income. 
Health Protection and Medical Care. The 
health of American children is probably at its highest 
level in history. Maternal mortality, which is closely 
related to stillbirth, premature birth, and death in 
early infancy, was 62 per cent lower in 1944 than 
in 1934. Infant mortality was down 
34 per cent. Many of the com- 
municable diseases of childhood 
have been greatly reduced, some 
of them in some communities al- 
most wiped out through immuni- 
zation or other means. 
Yet what has been achieved is 
minor compared with what must 
be accomplished if American chil- 
dren and youth are to be in good 
physical and mental health. Draft 
findings showed 4o per cent re- 
jected for physical or mental de- 
ficiencies. Measles, whooping 
cough, poliomyelitis, and other 
communicable diseases of child- 
hood cause nearly 3,000 deaths 
each year among children under 1 
vear of age. Rheumatic fever and pneumonia and in- 
fluenza head the list of diseases causing deaths of 
school-age children. Approximately 500,000 children 
under the age of 18 years in the United States are 
suffering from rheumatic heart disease, with com- 
paratively little being done to provide adequate care 
for them. Some 17,000 children are deaf and 15,000 
are blind. Hearing aids are needed by many children 
if they are to take advantage of education offered in 
schools. At least three fourths of all school children 
have dental defects that need care. Defects found in 
children at school examinations are found again, 
year after year, at repeat examinations. 
Educational and Employment Opportunity 
and Child-Labor Regulation. Repeated reviews, 
surveys, and conferences have revealed the grave 
short-comings and inequalities in educational op- 
portunity in this country. There is now strong 
support not only for the provision of high-school 
education for all but also for technical, liberal, or 
Professional education for those who desire and can 
profit from such opportunity. Yet as the National 
2U. S. De 
Family Exy 


Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, City 
penditures and Savings in 1944, Dec. 9, 1945. 
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Commission on Children in Wartime found, many 
states and large areas within states have school facili- 
ties that are inadequate in quantity, quality, and 
accessibility. More than a fourth of the boys and 
girls of high-school age are not in high school; 
school terms in some places are 7 months a year and 
in some even less; school attendance is interrupted 
to permit boys and girls to do agricultural or other 
work. Nursery school education is not usually in- 
cluded in the public-school program. 

During the war the volume of child labor reached 
the level of a generation ago. Nearly 3 million boys 
and girls 14 through 17 years of age—almost one 

third of the population of these 
ages—were at work part-time or 
full-time during the school term, 
and 5,000,000 were at work dur- 
ing vacation. At the present time 
employment of youth has moved 
back only a short way toward the 
prewar level. High-school enroll- 
ment on the whole showed little 
increase in the fall of 1945, though 
the downward trend had _ been 
checked and a few places showed 
slight increase. 

Only 17 states* have a_ basic 
standard of 16 years for factory 
employment. The coverage of the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, 
with a basic 16-year standard, is 
limited, particularly with refer- 

ence to employment in agriculture. 

Social Services for Children. The National 
Commission on Children in Wartime found that 
hundreds of thousands of children are living under 
conditions that deprive them of the opportunities 
and privileges contributing to good citizenship. 
State and local public welfare agencies do not now 
have the necessary services and facilities to meet the 
social needs of children. Many children in their own 
homes need help in meeting problems of neglect, 
discord, or family breakdown; the care of children 
whose mothers are employed will continue to be a 
serious problem during the postwar period. Large 
numbers of children are held in jail where they 
are confined with adult offenders and subject to con- 
ditions that threaten their health or well-being. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of children of illegitimate birth 
and their mothers—frequently children themselves— 
need special care. Foster care programs and safe- 
guards in adoption and guardianship cases need to 
be strengthened and extended. More and better men- 

3 New legislation includes an Illinois law, effective at the close of 
the war, and a Georgia bill which was signed by the governor, 


January 30, and becomes effective July first. 
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tal hygiene services are urgently needed. 


We Should Go Forward Now 


As to the economic basis of family life, which is 
basic to the welfare of children, every effort must 
be made to set our economic course in the direction 
of high levels of employment, wages adequate to 
maintain satisfactory standards of living, and social 
security against the hazards of illness, death, unem- 
ployment, old age, and other enemies of family life. 

Communities, states, and the Federal Government 
have responsibilities for children that must be more 
fully assumed, severally and in co-operative en- 
deavor. Services are needed in neighborhoods and 
communities where children live, in states which 
have primary responsibilities for seeing that children 
are not without care, and in the Federal Govern- 
ment whose financial assistance and leadership are 
necessary if Miss Lathrop’s test of universality is 
to be met. 

Our present Federal aid programs in all these 
fields are limited in scope or sufficient only for spotty 
and inadequate coverage. Proposals for greatly ex- 
panding these programs are incorporated in the 
Pepper Bill (S. 1318) for maternal and child wel- 
fare, and in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill (S. 
1606) for a national health program. Such extension 
was recommended by the National Commission on 
Children in Wartime in its report, “Building the 
Future for Children and Youth.” For years bills 
have been pending in Congress for general aid for 





r-— Woman's Auxiliary Training School—Stillman — 


Make some financial provisions to send or help send a Presbyterian 
Negro woman to the Woman’s Auxiliary Training School to be held 
August 21-28, at Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. If there is no 
Negro Presbyterian Church, U. S., in your presbytery, gifts of money 
may be sent for delegates at large to Miss Louise Miller, 309 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia, marked “Stillman W. A. T. S. Fund.” 


elementary and secondary education, but as yet such 
aid has not been provided. ; 

Amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 now before Congress include amendments 
strengthening the child labor provisions of that act, 

A number of states have set up state planning 
commissions or councils to review needs and recom. 
mend more adequate programs. Such commissions 
or councils were recommended by the National 
Commission on Children in Wartime, which also 
emphasized the importance of local planning bodies. 

It will take the joint planning and combined ef- 
fort of citizens, private agencies, and Government, 
to assure parents the help that is needed from the 
community if children are to have the opportunities 
essential for the development of citizens in the world 
today. 

Free churches can exist only in a free society. We 
know now that a free society can exist only in a 
world order based on freedom and justice. The 
preparation of children for citizenship in such a 
world is in the long run our most important task. 
That preparation requires much in material goods 
and services, but more in spiritual understanding 
and dedication. The function of the church begins 
within the parish but it cannot stop short of the 
world and must relate itself effectively to other 
agencies, to planning and co-ordinating groups, and 
above all, to parents. Much is being done by the 
churches for children, but what is needed reaches 
far beyond present effort. The survival of civiliza- 
tion is at stake. Let the response match the challenge 
of the task. 
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Beyond Geneva-— 
WHAT? 


Carlyle Studios 


Tue VERY FIRST CONSIDERATION THAT CONFRONTS US 
is physical hunger—actual starvation in Europe, Asia, 
South Africa, the subcontinent of India, the Nether- 


lands East Indies. And once more we hear the com- . 


mand of Jesus to His disciples: “Give ye them to 
eat.” I rejoice that our various Christian relief 
agencies are being consolidated, so that we may 
make a comprehensive appeal to the whole church 
for every needy part of the world for relief and 
rehabilitation as integral parts of the ongoing work 
of churches and missions. 

The second factor in the post-Geneva situation is 
spiritual need. Multitudes in many lands are home- 
less, without work, leaderless, lacking present con- 
solation and future hope; are ripe for despair, ir- 
responsibility, and violence—sheep without folds or 
shepherds! Whether it be Europe or Asia, we must 
redouble our efforts to send Christian workers to 


the help of these confused, discouraged, harassed 
millions. 
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Presentation made by Rev. L. S. ALBricut, As- 
sistant Secretary of the International Missionary 
Council, at the 52nd Annual Meeting of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North Amer- 
ica, meeting at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, 
March 27-29, 1946. The background of this speech 
is the meeting of the Ad Interim Committee of 
the International Missionary Council in Geneva 
in mid-February. 





The third fact is the practical reality and the 
spiritual vitality of the Christian fellowship forged 
at Madras, which held through the war and was 
abundantly manifested at Geneva. After the First 
World War it was vot so. But this time we do not 
have to use precious time and energy in efforts to 
secure reconciliation with the missionary leaders of 
former enemy countries. These things already exist 
to build upon in our reconstruction work. 


Among the many tasks ahead, calling for con- 
tinued and increased effort, I mention seven: 


1. Orphaned Missions. I confess that I am seri- 
ously concerned about Orphaned Missions, partic- 
ularly the Dutch and German missions. Dr. J. W. 
Decker, Rev. Norman Goodall, and Miss B. D. Gib- 
son visited Holland, March 8-13, and conferred with 
the missionary leaders at Oegstgeest. They still need 
our help in advancing funds for the missionaries in 
Surinam and the liberated missionaries in Macassar, 
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Celebes, the Moluccas, New Guinea, etc. Unfor- 
tunately Dr. Decker, Mr. Goodall, and Miss Gibson 
were unable to visit Germany as planned, owing to 
transportation difficulties in Germany. But we know 
from Dr. D. S. Knak, of the Berlin Missionary So- 
ciety, and from Dr. W. Freytag, of the German 
Conference of Missionary Societies, both of whom 
were with us in Geneva, that they cannot send funds 
to their missionaries. I am_ particularly concerned 
about the wives and children of Rhenish mission- 
aries stranded in Japan and in desperate straits at 
Brestagi, Sumatra. We shall have to continue to send 
help, as we find ways to do so, for at least two or 
three years longer, until the German societies can 
resume responsibility as they are so pathetically eager 
to do. The Lutherans are continuing their fund for 
Lutheran German missions; let us continue our In- 
ternational Missionary Council fund for non- 
Lutheran German missions at least through 1948. 


2. Regional Conferences—for West Central 
Africa in Leopoldville this July. And Secretarial 
Travel—Rev. Norman Goodall to the Near Fast 
Christian Council in April, Leopoldville and Sweden 
in the summer, India in the autumn; Dr. J. W. 
Decker to China and possibly Japan late this year. 
In a world shaken to its foundations, with organized 
missionary work disrupted and the future so uncer- 
tain, we must look about for creative individuals; es- 
pecially fruitful methods of dealing with literacy, 
Christian literature, Christian home and family life; 
significant projects—rural or urban; and provide for 
free exchange of ideas and experience, mutual stimu- 
lation, cross-fertilization, and greater co-operation 
through regional conferences and secretarial travel, 
supplemented with bulletin reports and articles in 
The International Review of Missions. 


3. The Committee of the International Mis- 
sionary Council (41 representatives plus the of- 
ficers and special consultants) is to meet in North 
America, July 15-24, 1947, for fuller reports from 
the fields, consultation, planning in accordance with 
the developing situation, and to prepare for the next 
world missionary conference, presumably in 1950. 


4. World Council of Churches. Meanwhile, 
within the limitations laid down at Madras, the In- 
ternational Missionary Council is committed to 
closer collaboration with the nascent World Council 
of Churches in research and study, publicity, con- 
ferences, youth work, international relations, and 
the preservation of religious liberty and missionary 
freedom. Moreover, it is our intention to integrate 
this co-operation with the World Council of 
Churches into the normal work programs and day- 
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by-day activities of the International Missionary 
Council, leaving the future organizational relation of 
the International Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches to time and the unfolding situa. 
tion under the guidance of God. 


5. The Development of a World Missionary 
Intelligence Service, as the basis for sound plan- 
ning and intelligent action, is planned. Rev. C. W, 
Ranson, of the National Christian Council of India, 
has been appointed director-designate of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council’s Department of Social 
and Economic Research and Counsel in succession to 
Mr. J. Merle Davis, who retires at the end of this 
year. Mr. Ranson will have his office in London. 
However, the New York office is to be continued 
for special research and study projects in prepara- 
tion for the forthcoming world missionary confer- 
ence in 1950. 


6. Emphasis on the Recruiting and Training 
of Christian Workers. Dr. Chester Miao, of the 
National Christian Council of China, told us at 
Geneva that wherever in the occupied parts of 
China there was competent Christian leadership, 
there had been both deepening and growth in the 
Chinese church. But the tragedy is that the Chris- 
tian ministry has suffered so terribly in the war years. 
In the Philippines one fourth of the Filipino minis- 
ters of one denomination are gone! In China, Japan, 
and Korea the losses are serious, and in China at least 
the decrease in candidates for the ministry is truly 
alarming. Missions began with evangelism. Then 
came the founding and development of the younger 
churches of which we have made so much in recent 
years. But the foundations of these churches now 
appear to be inadequate—just not enough competent 
Christian workers left to carry on the work and not 
nearly enough coming forward to fill the gaps, much 
less to take advantage of new opportunities. How to 
secure and to train Christian workers is our present 
urgent problem. Fortunately our new International 
Missionary Council research director-designate, Mr. 
Ranson, has given much time and study to one 
aspect of this question, as his book The Christian 
Minister in India indicates. We shall look to him for 
further guidance and leadership in coming to grips 
with this prerequisite of the growth and strengthen- 
ing of the younger churches. 


7. Evangelism. The urgency of evangelism 
being pressed to the point of decision. The time for 
debate is over; the hour for decision has come. From 
now on the missionary should preach for a verdict 
and enlist men, women, and young people as defi- 

(Continued on page 267) 
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B the Synod of Louisiana, Shreveport, La. 


Christian leaders from abroad attended the annual convention of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. Front 
row: Dr. Hachiro Yuasa, New York Church Committee for Japanese Americans; Miss Mary Barger, Netherlands Y.W.C.A. 
leader ; Dr. Helen Kim, president of Ewha College, Seoul, Korea; Miss Flora Zarco, a teacher from Suleiman Institute, 
Manila; Miss Priobala Mangat Rai, professor at Kinnaird College for Women, Lahore, India; and Dr. Homer Loh, general 
secretary of the Chinese Students’ Christian Association. Back row: Miss Pavla Molnarova, Czech Y.W.C.A. leader; Dr. 
fC. Rutgers, general secretary of the Netherlands Bible Society; Rev. Toru Matsumoto, Committee on Japanese Resettle- 
ment; and Emilio A, Stevanovitch, Student Christian Movement of Argentina—Religious News Service Photo. 


Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America 


By DOROTHY S. HABERYAN* and twenty-three boards representing seventy de- 
nominations in the United States and Canada, the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., being one of the mem- 
THE PRESBYTERIAN Cuurcu, U. S., IN ITs INTERDE- ber denominations. At its most recent meeting four 
nominational setting is the view a delegate from that additional mission organizations were admitted: the 
Church gets when attending a meeting of the For- Armenian Missionary Association, the Metropolitan 


| ign Missions Conference of North America. This Church Association, the Women’s Baptist Foreign 


conference is made up of more than one hundred Missionary Society of Ontario, West, and the Ober- 
lin-Shansi Memorial Association. 


*Mrs. H. D. 
The Foreign Missions Conference was founded 


Haberyan is president of the Woman's Auxiliary of 




































in 1893 as an informal conference of the administra- 
tive secretaries of a few boards of foreign missions 
located in the United States and Canada for consulta- 
tion about common problems. It established a con- 
tinuing body known as a Committee of Reference 
and Counsel to hold more frequent meetings and to 
consider such matters as might be specifically re- 
ferred to it. Today this committee establishes basic 
principles in dealing with foreign governments 
about mission work in their territories, in raising 
standards for the training of missionaries, in coping 
with emergency situations abroad, in the promotion 
of interest in foreign missions in the United States 
and Canada, and in relations with other interdenomi- 
national agencies and with similar bodies overseas. 
This Committee of Reference and Counsel is not a 
“super board” but is similar to the government of 
the United States under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, and has made it possible for Foreign Mission 
Boards to co-operate without authoritarian control. 

For the benefit of those boards desiring closer 
relationships in dealing with actual administrative 
problems and in strengthening their work by greater 
integration, representative committees, related to the 
Conference but free to carry into effect any project 
in co-operative administration which their member 
boards may desire, have been set up. In addition 
there are a number of other committees that may 
be described as functional. 

The most recent meeting of the Conference held 
at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, March 27-29, 1946, 
was the fifty-second annual meeting. Presiding of- 
ficers were Dr. J. H. Arnup, Moderator of the 
United Church of Canada and Chairman of the For- 
eign Missions Conference, and Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, 
President of the Northern Baptist Convention and 
Vice-chairman of the Foreign Missions Conference. 
The theme of the program was “North American 
Christians—Their World-Wide Responsibility.” It 
consisted of periods of worship, inspirational ad- 
dresses, and periods for business and the dissemina- 
tion of information. 

In recognition of the importance of the Confer- 
ence in interpreting Foreign Missions to the 
churches and general public and to assist member 
groups in like interpretation, the major emphasis of 
the meeting was promotion. This was emphasized 
through demonstrations of a “broadcast,” a panel 
discussion, a symposium, the showing of the movie 
“We Bear Witness,” and through planned displays. 
In addition, specific proposals as to methods of pro- 
motion were made and discussed. Dr. Charles T. 
Leber of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., in in- 
troducing a section of the program gave the follow- 
ing as the four R’s of promotion: R-elevancy—pro- 
motion must point out the relevancy of missions to 
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the state of the world and lead individuals to com. 
mit themselves to the task; R-elationships—the task 
of missions must be approached without divisions 
thinking must not be separated into “home” and 
“foreign” missions; R-esponsibility—we are the in- 
heritors of a responsibility—missions are not op- 
tional but a duty to find our way through and lead 
on through promotion, ’R-ithmetic—a stewardship 
of commitment means commitment of possessions 
as well as the rest of life. 

Major items of business of the Conference included 
the authorization of a committee to seek official 
sanction in Washington for the sending of money to 
Japan and Korea at the free market exchange rate 
and the approval of plans for a single Protestant re- 
lief agency to carry on the functions of the Church 
Committee for Relief in Asia, the Commission for 
World Council Service, and the Church Committee 
for Overseas Relief and Reconstruction. The estab- 
lishment of a new Christian University in Japan 
“symbolizing the abiding good will of the Christian 
people of America to the people of Japan” was dis- 
cussed by the Conference and a committee ap- 
pointed to consider the project and the means of 
carrying it forward. The Conference also voted to 
continue plans outlined at a previous meeting for 
the setting up of a public relations office. 

Among the addresses made at the meeting one 
given by Dr. E. K. Higdon, Executive Secretary of 
the Department of Oriental Missions of the United 
Missionary Society, on “The World Missions of the 
Church Today” furnished a background for all dis- 
cussion. Dr. Higdon stated that the world mission of 
the church must be considered in the light of the 
tremendous physical losses experienced by peoples 
around the world during the war (18,000,000 Fili- 
pinos alone lost a billion dollars worth of property) 
and in the light of the great spiritual deterioration in 
evidence everywhere. He reaffirmed the fact that 
Christ alone can change individual lives and entire 
communities, and provide an ethic and common cul- 
ture to create an atmosphere in which world order 
will be possible. 

Dr. R. E. Diffendorfer of the Methodist Church, 
in introducing a symposium on “The World Mis- 
sion of the Church Tomorrow,” stated that forces 
are at work today which threaten the life of Chris- 
tianity; similar forces pressed around Jesus and He 
stepped out in the face of them although it meant 
sacrifice. Today the church must decide whether tt 
will go on as it has or make the sacrifice that wil 
result in the world’s needs being met. This matter 
of the evangelization of the world must be taken 
seriously no matter what it costs. 

In the symposium that followed Dr. Diffendorfer’s 
introduction the following statements were made: 
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the great general needs to be met in the world today 
are physical hunger, which must be met through 
consolidated relief; spiritual needs, for people are 
leaderless and ripe for despair; the practical holding 
together of the Christian fellowship which exists 
around the world. Specific suggestions for meeting 
these needs were given as: the support of orphaned 
missions; regional conferences such as those to be 
held in West Africa; the meeting of the leaders of 
the International Missionary Council in July to pre- 
pare for the next world-wide meeting of the Council 
in 1950; co-operation between the International Mis- 
sionary Council and the World Council of Churches; 
the development of a mission intelligence service; a 
renewed emphasis upon the recruiting and training 
of missionary leaders; the urgency of evangelism 
pressed to the point of decision. In concluding the 
symposium Dr. Diffendorfer gave as a modern di- 
lemma the fact that while there are marvelous op- 
portunities to enlarge mission work this must be 
done in the face of vast destruction. The answer is 
relief work plus strengthened missionary effort. 

The closing address of the Conference was 
brought by Dr. Frederick Eppling Reinartz, pastor 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Holy 
Trinity, New York City, and was on the subject 
“Mandate from the Master.” This mandate, accord- 
ing to Dr. Reinartz is “Hold on to hope.” Reasons 
why hope might easily be abandoned were given as: 


the last two wars have settled nothing; the red hat 


of clericalism is still seeking control of the world; 
Sovietism is still anti-God; brotherhood is not real; 
the spirit of man is still adamant, still seeking a last- 
ing peace without the Prince of Peace. Over against 
this discouraging picture Dr. Reinartz gave the fol- 
lowing reasons for hope: the church, in some areas, 
showed unmistakable courage in the face of perse- 
cution; the coming formation of the World Council 
of Churches; greater tools for reaching the world; 
disillusioned nations are facing the call of Christ. 
The answer is the carrying of the Bread of Life in 
one hand and the Light of the Gospel in the other. 

No delegate in attendance could fail to be im- 
pressed with the realistic approach made to the 
world mission of the church. The great physical 
needs of peoples around the world was kept before 
the Conference and the desperate spiritual needs of 
peoples everywhere emphasized. Over against this 
picture of world needs was held forth the power 
of the adequate Christ to redeem every moral and 
spiritual situation. 

Delegates attending this annual meeting of the 


Conference from the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
were Dr. C. Darby Fulton, Dr. H. Kerr Taylor, 


Rev. Richard T. Gillespie, Dr. J. E. Russell, Mr. 
R. B. Clinton, Dr. J. L. Fairly, Miss Janie W. Mc- 
Gaughey, Mrs. Murdoch McLeod, Mrs. W. W. 
Draper, Mrs. Geo. U. Baucum, Jr., and Mrs. H. D. 
Haberyan. 





Beyond Geneva— What ? (Continued from page 264) 


nitely as Fascists, Nazis, and Communists have done, 
but in a crusade for Christ and His Kingdom. I have 
no criticism of religious education as such. We need 
more of it and better Christian education in the 
broadest and deepest sense of the term. But in this 
crisis of the world’s history the situation calls for 
choice—life or death; decision—for one world or 
none; commitment—to God’s way or chaos. I do 
not deride our long-continued concern with prob- 


| lems. We need more and better thinking all along 


the line. But our generation is called upon to act, 
now! Now—is the judgment of this world, and it 
Waits for no man. There is little point in decrying 
our erstwhile liberal inhibitions, including such re- 
spect for the religious convictions or even the lack 
of convictions of others that we almost ceased to 
preach a positive gospel of salvation from individual 
sin and group damnation. The results we see all 
around us. 

The time has come to press our Christian reso- 
tion of man’s basic problem—his attitude to the 
declared will of God and his response to the 
avowed purpose of God to achieve a brotherly so- 
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ciety on earth as well as in heaven. Moreover we 
must push for decisions before it is too late. Time 
is running out. That is always true for the genera- 
tion concerned; it may be true for our human race 
as such. This is an undertaking in which all mission- 
aries can share, including the great majority of un- 
exceptional people. . 

This is a task which calls for many new mission- 
aries to take the places of those we have lost—nor- 
mal losses by death, retirement, and resignation, plus 
wartime losses by evacuation, internment, and war 
casualties, including 30 per cent of the missionaries 
interned in the Netherlands Fast Indies. Indeed, we 
shall need more missionaries, though perhaps dif- 
ferently distributed than before the war, for the 
situation is more serious now than then. We must 
challenge the churches of North America afresh to 
provide the personnel required to train and inspire 
thousands of nationals to preach, as to men perish- 
ing in dying civilizations, and to press for decisions 
for the Kingdom of God as the only basis of world 
order and security with freedom. The evangelization 
of this generation is our world responsibility! 









































Six persons who were attending the Conference for the first or 
second time write their impressions. 


Impressions of the 


Foreign Missions Conference of 


SOME OF THE MOST INTERESTING AND VITAL THINGS 
were that so many different denominations could 
meet together with perfect unity, and the fine spirit 
of co-operation, the spiritual atmosphere, and the 
patience shown by all who had a part in the Con- 
ference. 

I was impressed by the reaction of the men who 
had returned from military service, who saw foreign 
missions in practrce, and the report on what Gen- 
eral MacArthur was doing in Japan to pave the way 
for the resumption of missions in that land. Chaplain 
Arnold F. Maahs said that he would not have be- 
lieved that Christian missions could have worked 
so well if he had not seen it. 

Dr. E. K. Higdon said missionaries were changing 
the industrial life, transforming communities, and 
providing and creating a Christian atmosphere, men- 
tal and spiritual. 

John Thompson Peters made a strong appeal for 
the co-operation of laymen and told what they could 
do to promote missions. He spoke of the interchange 
of laymen between denominations. 

Dr. Frederick Eppling Reinartz struck the key- 
note of the Conference when he said “Hold on to 
hope.” He said the picture looks dark, but there is 
reason to hope in the unshakable courage of the 
Christian church and the dynamic power of Christ. 
He said no one should dare to go into this task with- 
out a handful of the bread of courage and the light 
of Christ, for “the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof.” 

—R. B. Ciinton, Memphis, Tennessee 
Lay member of the Foreign Mission 
Committee 


Tue Foreign Missions CONFERENCE OF NorTH 
America with its theme “North American Christians 
—Their World-Wide Responsibility” brought one 
to a new realization of the tremendous task confront- 
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North America 


ing Christians today. “If we fail, this world is lost— 
now is the time,” says Dr. Charles T. Leber. An of- 
fensive for Christ must be made. There must be 
“commitment to Christ or chaos.” There must be 
“one world or none.” “There must be a world 
church or no church.” Neither techniques nor or- 
ganizations suffice. Says Ruth Rhode, “No machinery 
can save us, only the spirit that makes the machinery 
move.” There can be no United Nations organiza- 
tion unless men who are changed of God, dedicated 
to His service, and directed by Him, help to lay the 
foundation and build the structure for a new world 
order. A world community can be a reality only 
through Christian fellowship, through a world 
church which is actually coming to life. The World 
Council of Churches and the International Mission- 
ary Council are becoming increasingly effective or- 
ganizations for building a world community. 

Individual Christians must foster family-centered 
Christianity, rise above denominational lines, ear- 
estly endeavor to change the public mind and emo- 
tions, see men as souls made of God, and realize 
that under God “life has all dimensions, height, 
length, depth, and breadth.” The rank and file of 
people must see the need for missions and believe 
missions to be not an extra but a necessity—a “first 
priority.” 

In short, the threefold world mission of the 
church, according to Dr. E. K. Higdon—to change 
individual life; to transform community conduct; to 
teach the ethic, to instill the culture, and to create 
the atmosphere essential to a new world order—be- 
comes a thrilling challenge to be undertaken with 
a “tingling joy” and to be found an “exhilarating 
experience. 

“Hold on to hope!” The church in the gospel 0! 
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Christ has the fundamental and final answer to peace 
on earth and good will among men. “Christians face 
a decision today as did Christ.” Are we willing to 
sacrifice and be the instruments of God for bringing 
peace to the world and the world to Christ? 
—Mnrs. W. Murpocw MacLeop 
Assistant Secretary Committee on 
Woman’s Work, Atlanta, Ga. 


Tue Inn at Buck Hitt FALLs IN THE Poconos OF 
Pennsylvania was a perfect setting for the fifty- 
second Annual Meeting of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America. It was of interest to 
one attending this great conference for the first 
time to learn that there were within the organiza- 
tion one hundred and twenty-four foreign mission 
boards and agencies located in the United States and 
Canada, which in the past fiscal year spent over 
twenty million dollars in their work overseas. Of 
interest, also, was the fact that it was an organiza- 
tion linking together the largest number of inter- 
denominational agencies of the Protestant churches 
of North America. 

At this conference, which was presided over by 
the Right Reverend Jesse H. Arnup, Moderator of 
the United Church of Canada, one heard proposals, 
followed by discussion, as to the promotion of the 
world mission of the church. The spiritual tone of 
the meeting was set in periods of worship led by 
Dr. Douglas Horton, of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Church of the U. S. A., who read from the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the New Testament. 
Great minds were among the speakers on the pro- 
gram. 

Among those who reported on seeing missions in 
action, one was heard to say that if anyone has been 
dubious about foreign missions in the past, let him 
go to the Far East and he will be converted. 

An important new fact of recent times has been 
the preaching of the gospel with the aid of movies, 
tadio, and recordings. There have been sent to Africa 
five hundred records of gospel songs, Scripture, and 
Bible stories, made in the Bula language, to be used 
by the missionaries. 

Hearing the question asked if you knew that in the 
dictionary the word that follows atomic is atone- 
ment, brought to the listener’s mind God’s eternal 
concern and redeeming love for His own. 


Atomic Boms 
Atomic Frar 


ATONING BLoop 
ATONING FAITH 


—Mrs. Grorce U. Baucom, Jr., Chairman 
Woman’s Advisory Committee 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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My FIRST IMPRESSION IS THAT OF THE IMPORTANCE 
of this co-operative movement in welding together 
the missionary forces for a united attack on the 
problems presented by our world situation, In a sense 
we must move “like a mighty army” working to- 
gether, or we shall hardly move at all. 

The Foreign Missions Conference is not only inter- 
denominational, but it is interracial, and one could 
not miss this impression when he noted representa- 
tives from many racial groups, both on the speakers’ 
platform and in the audience. The culture and 
friendliness of these missionary ambassadors from 
the younger churches added relevancy and appro- 
priateness to the hymn so often sung, “In Christ 
There Is No East or West.” : 

Rev. S. Franklin Mack, in his brief address on “‘Re- 
tooling Missions,” developed the idea that should be 
seized upon by every modern mission: use any and 
all modern inventions as physical equipment in for- 
warding the progress of the gospel. 

There is space for only one additional impression: 
the note of optimism that permeated an otherwise 
dark picture. Dr. Glora Wysner even gave us hope 
for the final capitulation of Islam to the Christian 
gospel—not in our time, perhaps, but in the time 
of Him with whom a thousand years are but a day. 
The last formal address, this by Dr. F. E. Reinartz, 
pastor of the Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity 
in New York City, also contained this hopeful note. 
The “Mandate from the Master” (title of his ad- 
dress) was interpreted as a mandate to “hold on to 
hope.” The feeling that I share with others is that 
most mission-minded folk are doing just that—they 
recognize the difficulties as mountainous, but are 
willing to go forward with Christ and His promise 
that through faith these mountains may be removed 
as obstacles to the progress of the gospel. 

—Cuar.es L, CRANE 
Secretary of the Africa Committee of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America 


To THE OBSERVER WHO WAS PRIVILEGED TO PARTICI- 
pate in this Conference for the first time, the most 
forceful impression was the fact of the conference 
itself, that such accord had been reached between 
the various evangelical bodies until it is possible for 
them to meet together to plan, co-ordinate, and pro- 
ject the work of the Cross across the world. 

While the total work of a conference of this kind 
is of tremendous importance to the world-wide work 
of the church, there are certain aspects of the Con- 
ference of vital significance. Among these was the 
approval of the establishment of a joint Missions 
Public Relations Office in co-operation with the 
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Home Missions Council. Another vital consideration 
came from an idea which originated with one of our 
ministers in Richmond, Virigina. This was the pro- 
posal that the churches of America give a Christian 
university to Japan. Final approval “of this project 
was withheld pending further study. 

Other aspects of general interest rev ealed by the 

Conference were numerous and varied, but outstand- 
ing among those observed were strong statements 
concerning religious liberty which reminded us that 
eternal vigilance i is the price of liberty, religious or 
otherwise, in our world. Religious liberty is still a 
vital issue. 

The fact was revealed that there are 8,500 foreign 
students representing 97 countries who are studying 
in 700 locations in the United States with the pros- 
pect that an increasing multitude of youth from 
other lands will seek to study in America. It < appears 
that America now stands as the most desirable place 
on earth to study. It is a wise foreign missions pro- 
gram which seeks to utilize the opportunity of 
reaching for Christ and His Kingdom those of other 
nationalities who come into our midst. 

——Henry Epwarp Russe tt, Pastor 
Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
Montgomery, Alla. 


I HAVE BEEN ASKED TO STATE WHAT WERE THE IM- 
pressions I received at the recent meeting of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
The first impression I want to record was from a 
statement made by Dr. Frank C. Laubach, the famed 


missionary expert on literacy. His Statement was 
this: “We Christians have the answer!” He wa 
thinking of the international crisis which had been 
precipitated by the Russo-Iranian dispute before the 
Security Council of the U.N. It happened by chance 
(or was it by chance? ) that the Security Council 
was meeting in New York City at the same time the 
Foreign Missions Conference was meeting in near-by 
Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania. Dr. Laubach likened 
the proceedings of the U. N. to a “poker game” in 
which the gigantic stakes were Iranian oil. He wa 
not seeking to disparage the U. N. as such. A po- 
litical instrament and a political organization are ab- 
solutely essential to world peace. The U. N. is our 
only hope from this point of view. It must succeed. 
But the fact still remains that neither the United No. 
tions nor any other secular organization has the ulti- 
mate answer to the world’s deep needs. The world’ 
ians have 
the answer in ‘the gospel of the risen Christ! 
There is one other thought that was in my mind 
as I left the Foreign Missions Conference. It is that if 
we Christians have the answer, now is the time to 
give it. As one speaker put it, “It is not for some 
mythical tomorrow that the peoples of the Fast are 
waiting; for them tomorrow is now.” I left the For- 
eign Missions Conference feeling that it is now or 





never for missions: “Behold, now is the acceptable 


time; behold, now is the day of salvation. . .” 
—Ricnarp T. Gittespte, Candidate Secretary 
Committee of Foreign Missions 
Nashville, Tennessee 





News About Our Missionaries 


Rev. LarpNer Moore, our missionary to Japan, who has been with the 
United States Intelligence Corps in Japan for some months, has volunteered to 
remain with the army until June, 1947, and has asked the Government to allow 
Mrs. Moore and their son, Bobby, to join him there. 


Rev. anp Mrs. L. O. McCurcuen, after nearly five years of service to the 
Koreans, both civilian and prisoners of war, in Honolulu, are returning to the 
homeland for a brief period of rest. Their address is changed to Bishopville, 


South Carolina. 


Rev. AND Mrs. Henry Exuiotr Pressty and Mr. anp Mrs. James R. 


Boyce, who have been on furlough, have recently returned to their work in 
Mexico. 
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By H. WAKELIN CONXILL* 


Conseil Protestant du Congo 


Equality. The big news is that on February 
17, during our Council meeting, I received a let- 
ter from the Belgian Colonial Minister telling us 
that the Belgian Government had decided that 
from now on all Christian missions in the Congo 
would be on the same footing; they would re- 
ceive equal treatment, not only in the matter of 
educational subsidies but in other things, too. 

After giving thanks to Almighty God for this 
long-desired change in the attitude of the Colo- 
nial Government toward Protestant Missions, the 
Council passed the following minutes, which I 
will quote only in part. 


The Councilors record their profound satisfaction on re- 
ceiving the statement of the General Secretary concerning 
the new status to be accorded by the Government to Protes- 
tant Missions in the Colony as stated in the letter of the 
Colonial Minister under date of February 23, 1946. 

They rejoice in the removal of disabilities suffered 
hitherto by adherents of the Evangelical Church because 
of their Protestant convictions and they offer their respect- 
ful congratulations to the Colonial Government on having 
thus extended the benefits of religious liberty accorded to 
the people of the Colony by the Charte Coloniale to the im- 
portant Protestant section of the African population. 

The Councilors express also their deep appreciation of the 
sympathetic consideration of this question given over a 
period of many years by his Excellency the Governor 
General and by His Government and also of the immense 
service rendered by Senator R. Godding, the Colonial 
Minister, whose generous attitude towards all Colonial 
matters and whose vigorous executive action has secured 
this happy conclusion to a long and difficult discussion. 


(A paragraph was included here expressing the 
thanks of the Council to Dr. Emory Ross and the 
General Secretary. Dr. Ross initiated the effort to 
secure the full fruits of religious liberty for the 


Protestant community in the Congo many years 
ago.) 7 7 ar 


Finally the C.P.C. calls on all member missions to study 
closely and carefully the implications of acceptance of Gov- 
‘rnment recognition and subsidy of their educational work 
and to do their utmost to conform heartily and loyally, in 
spirit and in letter, in quality and consistency of work, to 
the requirements of the Colonial Government in regard to 
schools and training centers. At the same time the C.P.C. 


—__ 


*Mr. Coxill is the General Secretary of the Conseil Protestant du 


Cong d is i i 
: ngo, and is now transferring to Brussels, Belgium, to serve the 
ome Boards there. 
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emphasizes again the unique contribution of Protestant 
Missions in the field of education in word and deed, in out- 
look, aim, and practice, completely Christian. 


This changed Government policy will open to 
us all new doors of opportunity. May God help 
us all worthily to accept the challenge. 


The West Central African Conference. Plans 
are going forward for the big conference to be 
held here in Leopoldville from July 13 to 24, 
1946. After visiting Angola in November, I was 
able to visit French Equatorial Africa, the Gabon, 
and the Camerouns during January. These neigh- 
boring territories are co-operating fully in the 
conference and sending a full number of dele- 
gates. We know of many who are coming from 
Europe and America and from other parts of 
Africa who will also be able to make valuable 
contributions. 


The C.P.C. Secretariat. The American Presby- 
terian Congo Mission has most generously made 
available the services of the Rev. V. A. Anderson 
of their Mission to serve as interim General Secre- 
tary for a period of one year. Mr. and Mrs. An- 
derson, who were both present at the recent meet- 
ing of the Council, hope to take up their duties 
here during May. We are all exceedingly grateful 
to them and to their Mission. The Council agreed 
to release me from my position as General Secre- 
tary so that I can accept the invitation of the 
Home Boards to serve them and the missions of 
the Congo in Brussels from the end of the present 
year. Mrs. Coxill and my children are leaving 
Leopoldville for England on March 11. I myself 
hope to leave immediately after the West Central 
African Conference. The Council has accepted 
the services of Miss Lucille Liddellt to serve part 
time as secretary of the Council and part time as 
secretary for LECO. We are expecting Miss 
Liddell to arrive from America in the very near 
future. For the present we are so understaffed 
that it is impossible to keep up with all the corre- 
spondence and work demanded of this office. We 
ask for the kind indulgence of all our friends. 


+Miss Liddell is a member of the First Presbyterian Church, U. S., 


of Alexandria, Louisiana, and will serve as a member of our 
Mission force. 
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By VERNON A. ANDERSON* 


OuR EXPERIENCES FALL INTO ONE OF TWO CATEGORIES. 
They are incidents or they are events. For the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Congo Mission and its workers, 
foreign and native, and for the indigenous church, 
the visit of Dr. C. Darby Fulton to Africa was an 
event, a happy one, fraught with importance to the 
Congo field and, we believe, of real interest to the 
home Church. 

Numerous servants of the Lord and an ample 
sprinkling of celebrities from many walks in life have 
honored our Mission with their presence during its 
history: African paramount chiefs, European 
royalty, colonial governors and other state officials, 
bishops and other prominent churchmen including 
some widely known missionary administrators. 
Without hesitancy we can say that none came closer 
to our hearts or made a finer or more profound im- 
pression upon us all than did our Executive Secre- 
tary of Foreign Missions. 

He arrived on the field in November, which en- 
abled him to attend the annual meeting of the Mis- 
sion. This was fortunate for in the minimum amount 
of time he became conversant with the Mission’s 
current problems and plans. A prominent feature 
of our present program, which has been steeped in 
three years of thought and prayer, is an advance 
and intensification movement. We were encouraged 
to find that Dr. Fulton is enthusiastically interested 
and is eager to do all in his power to implement it 
and bring it to fruition. 

The celerity and insight with which he appre- 
hended situations and opportunities which some- 
times baffle us and sometimes challenge us in the 
Congo amazed and delighted us. This, as you know, 
was his first trip to central Africa. During the con- 
ference, from his vantage ground of broad and 
varied experience he brought us helpful counsel and 
light. The evening inspirational services which he 
conducted will not soon be forgotten. On successive 
nights in a statesmanlike manner he reviewed for us 
the work and prospects of the several fields where 
our Church has missionary interests. There were also 
sermons which warmed our hearts as we were made 


*Missionary to Africa, serving as Secretary of the Congo Protes- 
tant Council for the year. 
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to realize anew that Christ in the fullness of His 
strength and beauty is our message to needy Africa, 

The African Christians were stirred by the appro- 
priate and searching sermons he preached to large 
congregations which assembled to hear him. Havin 
had experience himself in translating discourses, he 
has mastered the art of speaking through an inter. 
preter. Perhaps that which pleased the Congo natives 
as much as anything was Dr. Fulton’s ready and apt 
use of a considerable repertoire of expressions in 
Tshiluba which he seemed to accumulate without 
effort. They commented on the correctness of his 
pronunciation and repeatedly asserted with evi- 
dent surprise, “Why he speaks our language with 
our intonations and not as do most foreigners!” 

Since gas rationing had been discontinued, our 
visitor was able to shuttle back and forth by auto- 
mobile until he had seen all of the nine stations. Some 
of the vehicles that conveyed him are of ancient 
vintage and the inevitable breakdowns forbade any 
ironclad schedules. When he finally arrived at his 
destination, there were churches, homes, hospitals 
and dispensaries, and schools to see and inspect. 
Literally thousands of students marched for him and 
sang for him. Some special Christmas music at 
Bibanga won his high praise. At Bulape, tall, stately 
Bakuba people came to salute him decorously. He 
saw cannibal Basalampasa at the new station of 
Moma, agricultural Baluba on the plains, and leisure- 
loving Luluas in the more shaded country. Time was 
taken out to get glimpses of hippopotamuses in the 
tawny colored rivers and of monkeys in the forest 
fastnesses. We stand ready to corroborate his de- 
scriptions of the exquisite natural beauty of Lac 
Fwa, and his claims concerning the tiger fish they 
landed and the size of the really big one that got 
away. 

Arrangements were made for representatives from 
each station to meet at Mutoto for an adjourned 
meeting of the Mission just before his departure for 
the homeland. Here the expansion program plans 
were reviewed and revised. It was also our privilege 
to get from Dr. Fulton an expression of his impres- 
sions of the work. “The results of a half century of 
work for the Lord in the Kasai are,” he declared, 
“phenomenal.” They were words that made us grate 
ful to God for the past. With brotherly franknes 
he also urged us to “rethink” certain aspects of out 
present program. We found that, with us, he sees 
Africa a challenging task that is far from completed. 
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Dr. C. Darby Fulton's Vi: 
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There still are tribes that have not been reached ef- 
fectively. Into the more than threescore thousand 
baptized Christians who have been won to Christ, 
with the help of the Holy Spirit there must be in- 
culcated a greater sense of unity and responsibility 
before a truly autonomous indigenous church can 
become a reality. Successes already attained are an 
indication of what can and will be. 

We wish to thank the Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions and the home Church for making 
the Executive Secretary’s trip to Africa possible. Our 
hope is that he and other members of the Committee 
will be able to visit us at regular and not too infre- 


quent intervals. To Dr. Fulton we shall never be able 
adequately to express our appreciation of the jn. 
estimable service he rendered the Mission as a whole 
and of the joy his visit brought to us individually. 
He made himself one of us and gave of himself 
unreservedly during the two and a half months tha 
he spent in our midst. Rare it is that one finds a man 
who possesses so much physical, mental, and spirit- 
ual vigor and in such fine balance. Our earnest pray- 
ers will follow him as he goes home to gird himself 
anew to wrestle with fresh and imminent issues that 
are looming on the foreign-mission horizon. 





Flying from New York to Luebo 


Ir SEEMS A LONG TIME SINCE I SAID GOOD-BY TO 
you, but when I did get started it didn’t take me 
long. I left LaGuardia Field Sunday, February 24, 
and arrived in Leopoldville, Africa, on Wednes- 
day, February 27! The trip was wonderful. The 
longer I stayed in New York, the more anxious I 
became to get here and to see this land of Africa 
for myself. 

We came on a Pan-American C-54 plane, leav- 
ing New York around noon and arriving in New- 
foundland about dark. We could see the country 
below as we circled over Gander Field. It was 
very cold and all the lakes and rivers were frozen. 
We crossed the Atlantic during the night, and 
arrived at Shannon Field, Ireland, the next morn- 
ing around noon. It is truly the Emerald Isle. 

It took us about four hours to get to Lisbon, 
in Portugal, which was beautiful ‘from the air. 
Most of the buildings have red tile roofs, and 
against the green of the fields these made a very 
pretty picture. We stayed overnight in Lisbon, 
and Pan-American furnished a bus to take us to 
the hotel. This bus ride turned out to be a regular 
sight-seeing tour, going out about fifteen miles 
from Lisbon. We drove along the water’s edge, 
and were surprised at the beauty of the country- 
side. (If I keep this up you will think the Cham- 
ber of Commerce is paying me.) The hotel was 
much nicer than we had expected. The people 
seemed to be used to Americans, and most of 
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By MARGARET McMURRY, R.N.* 


them spoke English. We felt we were over- 
charged, but the accommodations in town were 
much higher. 

We left Lisbon around noon the next day, and 
flew over the Atlantic and then over a part of the 
Sahara Desert, which looked just as I thought tt 
would. It is absolutely flat—red sand and no sign 
of vegetation whatsoever. The stewardess had 
to serve refreshments after we had looked down 
at the hot sand 8,000 feet below. One man even 
thought he saw a lake, but it turned out to be 
mirage. 

We flew along the coast of Africa and just after 
sunset we stopped at Dakar, where we left one 
missionary family. I hope they got to their station 
all right. Just about one-half the passengers were 
missionaries. Almost all of them had been waiting 
to leave, just as I had. 

The next stop was Roberts Field, Liberia. I 
was surprised to see the U. S. Army in this pat 
of Africa. Every day I find how little I know 
about this vast territory. Those of us who wert 
going to be in the Congo were really lookin 
“down below” when we came to the mouth of 
the Congo River and turned inland to go © 
Leopoldville. As we left the coast we could see 
forest that looked as if the sun had never pent: 

(Continued on page 277) 
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Different Parts of the Job 


By JOE L. RAY* 


| WOULD GIVE MY NEXT YEAR’S SALARY FOR THE 
necessary equipment with which to make a sound- 
track movie film of some of the things that I have 
seen and heard in the last three weeks. The biggest 
reason for my neglect of my correspondence is 
the fact that I was seeing too much, and too fast, 
and more than I could digest and assort in my 
mind since everything here is such a radical 
change from what I was accustomed to. 

We had been here only three days when I went 
to work, so to speak. I was awakened at about 
midnight with the news that a doctor and his 
nurse-wife from the Methodist Mission at 
Lusambo, north of here, had started to Mutoto 
and their car had stopped about forty miles out. 
They asked if I knew anything about Ford cars, 
and I answered in the affirmative. So we started 
out in Dr. Smith’s car, leaving the native runner 
who had come the distance in about three hours. 
I felt sure that the trouble was in the fuel pump, 
and upon arriving, I found that the doctor had 
already installed a new diaphragm to no avail, but 
very shortly I found that he had stripped the 
threads on the top stud of the pump-cap, allowing 
an air leak which prevented the pump from work- 
ing the gas from the tank. It was a novel experi- 
ence for me to be riding through the thick forest 
in the deep darkness, wondering when we would 
meet a leopard or some other animal, and I was 
very much disappointed when we made the 
round trip without seeing anything more dan- 
gerous than an overhanging tree of mountainous 
proportions. 

In the animal line, I have found that there are 
few animals (big game) in this area. Occasionally 
a leopard passes through. 

We have a Kohler generator that furnishes light 
for the hospital. That is, it charges the batteries that 
furnish the current. The motor has not been operat- 
ing satisfactorily, and I have been tinkering with it. 
Ithas a habit of cutting out after it has run for about 
an hour, and that could be very disconcerting to 
the surgeon right in the middle of an emergency 
operation at night. Last Friday, a week ago, Rev. 
V. A, Anderson brought a woman from Bibanga, 
@ native woman requiring her second Caesarean sec- 
tion. I had just gone to sleep when Dr. Smith sent 
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for me to watch the light plant to make sure that it 
did not fail during the operation. It was possible for 
me to hear the motor from the operating room in 
case it started cutting out, so I donned mask and 
gown to watch the operation, which was interesting 
enough within itself, but is not what I started out to 
tell. 

The doctor’s wife, Catherine Minter Smith, R.N.. 
took charge of the child as the doctor was absorbed 
in the work resulting from the operation. I wish I 
could convey to you some of the emotion, some of 
the wonder, some of the admiration that I felt for 
Catherine Smith as she literally fought like a tigress 
for that child’s life—to place in that small body the 
spark that would make it a living, breathing individ- 
ual as God had intended it to be. : 

When the usual slapping, with head down, failed 
to give results, she tried the alternating hot and cold 
bath (shock) method, along with artificial respira- 
tion. Bear in mind that all the time she was w orking 
like a whirlwind against time, and I was standing 
looking on and feeling as helpless as the baby itself 
and praying. In sloshing the baby through the baths, 
Catherine immersed her wrist watch more than once, 
but I finally asked her to let me remove it and I had 
to follow the motion of her hands to do so. When 
it seemed that there was almost no hope for the 
child, she administered three drops of pure adrena- 
line in the hip, and continued the same treatment for 
possibly five more minutes, without success, then she 
administered two more drops, placed a thin gauze 
bandage over the mouth of the child, placed her 
mouth over the mouth of the child, and actually 
forced the child to start breathing with the action 
of her own lungs. I am sure Catherine took the 
whole thing in her stride, so to speak, but I sincerely 
hope that at some time during my work out here 
I will have occasion to feel the satisfaction of a job 
well done that I would have felt had I been the one 
to accomplish what she did. You cannot imagine 
the sensation that I felt when that child gave its first 
gasp and let out a feeble, but definite cry and then 
gradually began to breathe regularly! 

We have a hydroelectric project here at Mutoto 
that I am very anxious to get started on. The hill 
that we are living on has more than one stream close 
by that will flow sufficiently for a hydroelectric 
plant. The plant is assured, I understand, and it will 
mean a great deal to us as a community to have it, so 
I can hardly wait, although the new Mutoto hos- 
pital is the first project on the docket. 











































Going Home 


By WILLIAM P. FENN 


Dr. FENN, Field Secretary of the Associated 
Boards of Christian Colleges in China, just home 
for consultations, paints a vivid picture of the 


problem of the colleges “going home.” 


THe CHRISTIAN COLLEGES ARE ON THE MOVE AGAIN, 
marshaling their forces to meet the challenge of the 
New China. Lingnan University has left its camphor- 
grove sanctuary in northern Kwangtung and re- 
turned to its spacious campus at Canton. The units 
of Hangchow, Shanghai, and Soochow Universities 
that clung to the bomb-scarred slopes of Chungking 
have floated down the Yangtze to Shanghai. Fukien 
Christian University and Hwanan College are shoot- 
ing the rapids of the Min River on their way back 
to Foochow. 

But the main body of returning exiles, too far or 
too numerous to move with speed, are waiting only 
to complete the academic year. Huachung, almost 
on the borders of Burma, will then face weeks of 
travel over some of China’s most mountainous roads 
to reach its Wuchang home. Ginling College and 
the University of Nanking, within sight of the snow 
peaks of the Tibetan highlands, will have to navi- 
gate nearly two thousand miles of China’s greatest 
river before sighting Purple Mountain again. Cheeloo 
and Yenching Universities must cover further hun- 
dreds of miles by rail or sea to exchange the paddy 
fields of Szechwan for the loess plains of North 
China. 

The hazards of the trip will be many, the difficul- 
ties almost overwhelming. The mere physical size 
of the task is enormous. For example, Ginling and 
Nanking staffs together number well over a thousand 
men, women, and children; students who will wish 
to follow their colleges to Nanking will probably 
total another thousand—over two thousand individ- 
uals to be transported, housed, and fed during the 
long homeward trip. And transportation in postwar 
China is so fearfully inadequate! West China and 
the coast are linked by the thinnest of transportation 
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threads. Poorly surfaced roads are slowly and pain- 
fully traversed by ancient vehicles literally bound to- 
gether with wire and gasping up the hills on the in- 
adequate diet provided by charcoal. The special craft 
that once breasted the rapids of the Yangtze are in- 
sufficient to handle the flood of returning refugees 
Every inch of space is packed. The handful of planes 
maintaining service between Chungking and Shang- 
hai do not begin to meet the needs even of the gov- 
ernment. 

Transportation is also almost prohibitively ex- 
pensive. The demand is great; the cost of living i, 
even in terms of American money, many times what 
it was before the war. The latest figures are CN 
$13,500,000 for fifty passengers and twenty tons of 
freight from Chengtu to Nanking—roughly CN 
$300,000 per ton and CN $150,000 per person. This 
is not on a luxurious steam vessel, but on an ordi- 
nary wooden junk. The trip will take between one 
and two months, during which time the passengers 
will eat and sleep—literally live—on decks protected 
only by matting. 

Unattractive as the prospects may appear, evely- 
one is eager to set out. Many will be leaving the 
graves of loved ones lost during exile; others will not 
know to what they are returning. But they will be 
going home. No amount of destruction and uncer- 
tainty can dim this fact, as they go with hope in the 
future and courage to meet it. Men and women who 
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| University, and the University of 












have faced down the dangers and tragedies of the 
war years are not afraid of windowless buildings and 
empty laboratories. The joy of return and the chal- 
lenge of rebuilding combine to promise great things 
for the Christian colleges as they sail forward into 
the future. 

Early in February, Dr. Fenn flew in from China 
to report to the Associated Boards on the present 
roblems of the colleges. In Dr. Fenn 
the Boards have an exceptionally well- 
qualified field representative. Son of 
Dr.Courtenay H. Fenn, long-time Pres- 
byterian missionary in North China, 
and the original compiler of The Five 
Thousand Dictionary known to all 
students of Chinese, Dr. William Fenn 
grew up in China. He holds degrees 
from Hamilton College, New York 


lowa. After college Dr. Fenn taught in 
North China American School for 
three years, in Berea College in Ken- 
tucky for two years, and on complet- 
ing his graduate study he returned to 
China in 1932. After a year of language 
study he took up work in the Univer- 
sity of Nanking where he was head of 
the Department of Foreign Languages. 
In this position Dr. Fenn has made an 
outstanding contribution to the de- 
velopment of Nanking. In 1942, he 
was asked to take on the additional task of rep- 
resenting the Boards in China. This he has done 
with distinction during four very trying years. For 
a number of months in 1944 Dr. Fenn was on special 
duty with the U. S. Office of Strategic Services. 
After only a few weeks in this country Dr. Fenn 


plans to return to China to assist in completing the 
plans of the Associated Boards for the rehabilitation 
of the colleges. 

Rev. Robert J. McMullen, D.D., president of 
Centre College, Danville, Kentucky, and formerly 
acting president of the Co-operating Colleges in 
Shanghai, has accepted the position of Executive 
Secretarv of the Associated Boards of Christian 





Colleges in China. Dr. McMullen will spend several 
months in China this summer before taking over his 
office responsibilities in New York City. The As- 
sociated Boards of Christian Colleges in China is the 
co-operative association for the support and direc- 
tion of thirteen Christian colleges in China, 















Flying from New York to Luebo 
(Continued from page 274) 





trated its depths. Gradually as we came inland 
we could see patches where the forest had been 
cleared and villages built. 


When we arrived at Leopoldville, Rev. John 
Morrison and Mr. and Mrs. Anderson from our 
Mission were waiting for me. I didn’t know them, 
but they knew that I was on the plane. I think it 
Is needless to say how glad I was to see them. I 
felt as if the Lord was looking after His own! I am 
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to stay one month here for a laboratory course in 
tropical medicine before I go on to Luebo, which 
is to be my station. 

I want to tell you how happy I am to be here. 
This is a beautiful country, and words fail to ex- 
press the great joy I feel in being able to serve 
Him, the King of kings, the Lord of lords. Always 
remember me in your prayers. I know that in my 
own strength I can do nothing, but in Him I can 
do all things. 
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We Found 


What We Needed 


By BETH McCLURE McGEACHY* 


5” “cc 


“Dip YOU KNOW No, BUT THANK YOU FOR 
telling me. I'll take Mother, and we will be there 
ee Saturday, did you say? I don’t want to miss 

’On my way home, I drove a block or two out of 
my way to tell Jenny and Aline; they would want 
to know. “Is there anyone else? O yes, I'll call Jane. 
Her mother is out of town, but she will need some, 
too. She can fill her car from Harbor Oaks.” We 
were all there bright and early—so early that we 
left the children in ) bed. I wished I could have slept 
another hour but the A and A had soap—and I 
needed soap. 

You smile, but you would have done the same. 
You are in need, and you find an answer to your 
need. Consciously or unconsciously you are grate- 
ful to someone for helping you meet that need. To 
take advantage of their suggestion you go to extra 
trouble. You change your schedule to fit this new 
opportunity. Sometimes it involves only slight 
change, sometimes it disrupts plans of long stand- 
ing. it all depends on how great your need and your 
desire to secure what you need. Once obtained, you 
could no more keep silent over your find than you 
could live. Before the day is over you have told 
many. The good news does not keep. The grocery 
store had our full co-operation on Saturday. 

What about Sunday? Can we say the same for 
the church? I am sure we could if only we knew and 
cared. We would never have gotten our soap, had 
we not been desperately in need of it. That need 
sent us to look for something on Saturday. A greater 
need should send our whole family searching for 





*Mrs. D. P. McGeachy, Jr., Clearwater, Florida. 
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There was soap for Saturday— 
the Church for Sunday and everyday in 


my life, my community, my interest 


that valuable thing which for over nineteen hundred 
years has been offered to all if they would but seek 
and find. Has no one told us, or have we known and 
just continued to be indifferent? Do we not know 
and care that Jesus Christ has the one thing that 
will heal the breaches of a war-sick world? that he 
offers the one thing that all men need—love? Love 
in abundance—not the love that takes in “Me and 
my wife, my son John and his wife, us four and no 
more”—but a love that envelops and includes all 
mankind. 

Our church stands ready to help us find this love 
for ourselves and to help us give it out to others. 
Through her preaching, her teaching, her serving, 
she is ours. We are the church. Through this fellow- 
ship of Christians we have the opportunity of find- 
ing and giving to mankind the “greatest thing in the 
world.” 

Some of us have found this fellowship and ac- 
cepted partnership with our church. We have be- 
come partners, but in many cases we have let the 
church carry more than its share of the load. When 
I say church in that capacity, I mean the paid per- 
sonnel of the church. How many times have we 
been peeved that this or that has not been done or 
that it was not done to our liking? How many times 
have we said consciously or unconsciously that the 
minister or the director of religious education, or 
the secretary has not done his or her job? We pay 
someone to help in the leadership, or do we? We 
act at times as if we pay them in order that we may 
do less. We pray for and work toward a larger mem 
bership. Why? Too often it looks as if we want 
them so that we can quit and can say, “We have 
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done our part; put some of these new folks to work!” 
That is not the whole picture. There is a glorious 
amy of folk who really care and are carrying even 
more than their share in this church partnership. 
What we need is a fair distribution of interest and ef- 
fort in this business of finding and sharing. 


First in Life 


How can I co-operate with my church in this big 
objective of making Christ and His way of love 
known to the w orld? First of all I must put my 
church, and the things for which it stands, first in 
my life. I must act as if I knew that the job depended 
on me. How can I hope to have my church amount 
to anything if I am there at meetings only when it 
is conv enient? We need not fool ourselves into 
thinking it will always be convenient. The crowd 
plans a shopping trip to a near-by town or a matinee 
the afternoon the Auxiliary meets. Am I big enough 
to stand by the church? Do I get to prayer meet- 
ings regularly? > What about the night the lodge 
meets or the times some civic club has ladies’ night 
on Wednesday? Do you remember the time the 
movies had that grand picture, just on a Wednesday? 
Where was I then? Can the minister depend on 
seeing me in my place every Sunday? 

My church not only has meetings, but my church 
stands for things. It stands for keeping God’s day; 
for making it a holy, happy day. It stands for mak- 
ing God’s world a happy, healthy place in which to 
live. What we do on Sunday means so much that 
Wwe carry its influence with us all the week. We need 
to make it our day of rest and re-creation. We need 
to get a new hold on ourselves, both physically and 
spiritually. Sunday’s close should find us, with a re- 
newed strength of body, a new vision of God as 
Isaiah had, and a new zeal for service. “L ord, let me 
try again.” 

As a citizen of the world, my church offers me a 
challenge to carry its ideal with me into a world of 
discords and hates. It says to me, “You are a Chris- 
tian; make your judgments fair, your decisions kind. 
Remember, not seven times, but seventy times 
seven.” The church, with all its limitations, walks 
a step ahead in brotherhood and love. As I believe in 
my church, God grant that I may not hold her back. 


First in the Community 


Not only must I put my church first in my own 
life, but if I co- -operate to the fullest I must also do 
my best to see that it has its rightful place in the 
community. I have some influence. Perhaps now is 
the time to check and see what influence I have. 
Where does it lead? Is it good or bad? I am a Chris- 
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tian. Do others know it? It is re: ally appalling to see 
how many good organizations in the community 
have no real regard for the church’s plan or program. 
Nine times out of ten, special meetings are set with 
little or no regard for the scheduled meetings of the 
church. There is nothing malicious about it. You 
know how it happens. ‘Someone mentions Wed- 
nesday night, and with one voice almost, they say, 
“Why, nobody goes to prayer meeting anyway. 
Why do they feel that w av? Is it because they 
know where the majority go? The interesting thing 
is that these very organizations came from, or were 
originally inspired by, the church. What we need is 
a clearinghouse. May be I am that clearinghouse. 
Will I be w illing to say, “Please, that is the time I 
will be at church”? Perhaps our voice or our vote 
is the very one that will help our organization have 
the right reaction in civic matters. No one will ever 
again ‘be able to say, “One person can do nothing.” 
Hitler has changed that. My job i is to do my best to 
use my influence, that the voice of the church may 
be heard. 


First in Interest and Concern 


One other resposibility I have in this business of 
co-operating with my church. This time it comes 
closer home. If my church is to mean any thing to 
me, and I am to mean anything to my church, I 
must learn and do. I must take part and help my 
family take part in its program. There is something 
going on all the time in and about the church. It is 
not always for the same group. Mothers and fathers 
who guide the activities of the family can mean 
much, if they will, planning so that any or all of 
the members of the family can be free to take part 
in the scheduled program of the church. How can 
we expect Mary to be interested in young people’ s 
groups if the family is to have a special trip that 
night and never come near the church? Jim will not 
want to go to conference if Dad is going on the 
long-desired fishing trip just then. 

Those of us who have had the privilege of lead- 
ing groups of children and young people are heart- 
broken often at the lack of support given them by 
their parents. Our Junior group this ‘last Christmas 
led the adults in the vesper worship through the 
dramatization of the story “Why the Chimes Rang. ‘ 
Some of the boys and girls came early, and as we 
were getting ready I asked the first one, then the 
second, then the third, “Is your mother here to- 
night?” The first was busy addressing Christmas 
cards; the second was at the races; the third was at 
the picture show. I did not ask the fourth. That is 
not true of the majority of the others who were 
there, I am thankful to say, but the three broke our 

(Continued on page 282) 











































Woman's Week 


at Montreat, July 24-31, 1946 


DuRING THE WEEK OF JULY 24-31, LEADERS IN THE 
organized Woman’s Work of our Church will be 
privileged to have a time for refresher courses in 
various phases of the program of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. Prior to this week, the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work and the Woman’s Ad- 
visory Committee will meet to report on the year’s 
work and to make plans for the program of the 
months ahead. These are discussed in the framework 
of recommendations of the 1946 General Assembly, 
especially as they involve the co-operation of the 
women of the Church. 

On July 24, the presbyterial presidents will have 
their annual conference, and then on the 25th con- 
tinue their discussions together with the district 
chairmen. Plans for the fall Group Conferences will 
be initiated and a suggested program prepared. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary Training School con- 
venes on the evening of July 25 at which time there 
will be the presentation of the members of the As- 


How to Study the Bible.......... 
Bible Book Study (Matthew) .... 


Missionary Education in the Local Ch 


World Missions.............. 


sembly’s Committee on Woman’s Work and the 
synodical presidents. Also, the annual report of the 
Committee on Woman’s Work, which is a story of 
the work of all the women of the Church, will be 
given. As a climax to the program on this opening 
night of the School, announcement regarding the 
amount of our 1946 Auxiliary Birthday gift will be 
made by Miss Mary S. Quidor, Treasurer of the 
Committee on Woman’s Work. 

Other evening programs include messages by such 
outstanding speakers as Dr. C. Darby Fulton, Dr. 
R. A. Lapsley, Jr., and our special honor guest from 
Brazil, Dofia Cecilia Siqueira. (See the article in this 
issue, “Welcome to Our Honored Guest from 
Brazil,’ regarding this leader in the Woman’s Work 
of our Brazil Mission.) 

Classes presenting the twelve courses in the re- 
vised curriculum of the Woman’s Auxiliary Train- 


ing School will be held during the morning. These 


classes and teachers are as follows: 


Rev. Jos. M. Gettys, Ph.D. 
. Dr. Caroline L. Palmer 


urch .. Mrs. John P. Walker 


Rev. H. Kerr Taylor, D.D. 
' LRev. S. B. Lapsley 


Organization and Work of Woman’s Auxiliary Mrs. C. S. Harrington 


Program Building . 
Christian Witnessing 


Parliamentary Law 


Christian Home 
Stewardship . 


Worship . ad 
Christian Citizenship 


The last period of the morning program will be 
the Platform Bible Hour led by Dr. Donald G. 
Miller, who will present studies from Isaiah. Dr. 
Miller is the author of the book The Stone Which 
the Builders Rejected, which is being used this year 
as a guide to the study of Isaiah. 

The afternoon hours include a rest hour, study 
periods, conferences for special officers, discussion 
periods on special phases of our responsibilities 
today, and opportunities for Christian fellowship. 

Emphasis will be placed throughout the week on 
the undergirding of these days and the days ahead 
with earnest intercession. The morning worship, to 
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.Mrs. H. A. Murphy 

Rev. H. H. Thompson, D.D. 
Mrs. Narcissa T. Shawhan 
Mrs. Alexander Maitland 
Mrs. A. Walton Litz 

Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D. 
Miss Janie McCutchen 
Rev. H. E. Russell, D.D. 


be led by our honored guest-teacher, Dr. Caroline 
L. Palmer, and others, will help set the tone for the 
day. Members of the school will be encouraged to 
keep very sacred some definite time each day for 
personal worship and for prayer as individuals or 
in groups in the “Prayer Room.” It is hoped that the 
thousands of women across our Church who will 
not be able to participate in person in this “Woman's 
Week at Montreat” will do so through prayer every 
day that God will pour out His blessings upon those 
who are their representatives at the School and pre- 
pare us all for more faithful discharge of our re 
sponsibilities in these days. 
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Welcome 


to Our Honored Guest 


. 


“THREE GENERATIONS AGO THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
missionaries went to Brazil. Their work and the ef- 
forts of those who followed them, both American 
and Brazilian, have resulted in a thriving Christian 
movement within our great southern neighbor. The 
time has now come when three representatives of 
the Presbyterian Church in Brazil are to visit us in 
a good-will tour of fellowship and inspiration.” 
With these words announcement was made some 
months ago, by the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, that three eminent Christian leaders of the 
Presbyterian Church in Brazil would be visiting the 
United States this year. This visit is being financed 
and arranged by that Board, and the visitors have 
been in the United States for some months. 

The Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 
and the Committee on Woman’s Work of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States had been con- 
ferring for some months in regard to making pos- 
sible a visit to this country of the Executive Secre- 
tary of Woman’s Work, of the Presbyterian Church 
in Brazil. Action was taken by the Executive Com- 
mittee of Foreign Missions last October authorizing 
the Educational Secretary, Dr. H. Kerr Taylor, to 
co-operate with the Secretary of the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, which Board was planning 
to have such a visit from Brazilian Christians. After 
months of careful planning, the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States will have the pleasure of wel- 
coming to our Church and to the homes of our 
Church, Dofia Cecilia Rodrigues de Siqueira, Exe- 
cutive Secretary of Woman’s Work, Presbyterian 
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from Brazil 


Church of Brazil. She will be a visitor at the closing 
sessions of the General Assembly, Montreat, N. C., 
late in May. Following that she will be guest speaker 
at several of the Synodical Training Schools in 
June and early July. There will be official visits 
made to the headquarters of the Executive Com- 
mittees of our Church and to the Committee on 
Woman’s Work, Atlanta, Georgia. The real treat 
for the many women of our Church comes later in 
July. Dofia Cecilia will be our honored guest at the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Training School, Montreat, July 
25-31. In order that every.member of our Church 
may be introduced to this visitor, some interesting 
facts are given. 

Dofia Cecilia is the wife of the Rev. Cicero 
Siqueira, pastor at Alto Jequitiba, in the state of 
Minas, Southeast Brazil. She teaches English, Portu- 
guese, and history in the college preparatory course 
in the school of which her husband is principal. She 
is the mother of eight children, six boys and two 
girls, four of whom are teachers in her husband’s 
school, one a lawyer and schoolteacher in another 
evangelical school, and another the head of an 
evangelical secondary school in East Brazil. 

Active in the work of Woman’s Auxiliaries since 
1924, Dofia Cecilia helped to organize the presbyte- 
rial societies of Pernambuco, South Pernambuco, and 
East Minas Presbyteries. There are now sixteen 
presbyterial societies in the Presbyterian Church of 
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Brazil, nearly half of them organized or reorganized 
under Dojia Cecilia’s guidance. In two of the synods 
she has participated in the organization of synodical 
societies as well. In all, more than 10,900 women are 
enrolled in these women’s organizations. Since 1938, 
she has served as Executive Secretary of Woman's 
Work in the Presbyterian Church of Brazil. In ad- 
dition to these three major areas of work, Dona 
Cecilia is a writer. 

Miss Charlotte Taylor, one of our missionaries at 
Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil, in a letter to the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work last fall, said of Dona 
Cecilia and the two Christian men who are also here 
as special guests of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.: 
“We are very proud of the fact that two of the 
representatives are graduates of our mission school 
here in the North . . . Dofia Cecilia was one of the 
first graduates of Agnes Erskine, then she taught 
at the Tenaize. When she was married to a Presby- 
terian minister, she moved down South. Now she 
and her husband are running a large evangelical 
school in the state of Minas. She is Executive Secre- 
tary of the Woman’s Auxiliary for all Brazil. Last 
January she came up here for a conference and 
spent two weeks in the school with us. We were 
crazy about her. I don’t know when any one person 
has made such an impression upon me in so short a 
time. She is charming and speaks English fluently. 
I do hope it will be possible for her to visit some of 
our churches in the South and for her to know you. 
She says that they are supposed to visit every state 
in the Union and that she is particularly interested 


in the southern states. . . . She is eager for materials 
and suggestions about Auxiliary work.” 

To the letter of welcome and invitation from the 
Secretary of Woman’s Work, Dojfia Cecilia wrote: 
“I am looking forward to this visit to the southern 
states with great expectations, because from the 
South were the missionaries who took the gospel to 
my family and who educated me. . . . I came to the 
U. S. A. to tell the great things that God has done 
for me and for my country through the work of 
the American missionaries. This is really what I have 
been doing since I arrived and that is what I wish to 
do in the South, if I be permitted.” 

One thing that will give you a more complete 
picture of this honored guest: when the invitation 
came to her to spend additional time in the United 
States in order to visit in the South, she wrote to her 
family, telling them of the proposed plans. In a 
letter dated April 19, Dofia Cecilia said, “I had to 
wait for another from home so that I could give 
you a definite answer. This letter arrived this morn- 
ing and I wish you could see how husband and chil- 
dren, all of them, are pleased with invitation to me, 
and insist that I accept it. So it is settled that I shall 
be with you in July.” 

To Dofia Cecilia, distinguished Executive Secre- 
tary of Woman’s Work, Presbyterian Church of 
Brazil, devoted wife and mother, faithful servant of 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, the members of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States ex- 
tend greetings: “Grace be unto you, and peace, from 
God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ.” 





We Found What We Needed 


(Continued from page 279) 


hearts. An experience of worship of service in the 
church means much to your child. Won’t you stand 
behind him? , 

Your church can mean much to you and your 
family. One mother just last week said, “I have never 
worried about my children’s social life. They have 
made their friends around the church, and their in- 
terests are connected with the church. They are 


happy there.” That mother had made her plans so 
that her five young people, as they came to that age, 
could be at their young people’s groups and take 
part. She helped them to be interested. 

The family, in the church, interested and work- 
ing, is the unity for a sane, happy world. May we 
work with our church that she may work through 
us that Christ’s Kingdom of love may come soon. 


(Supplementary Article for July Circle Program) 
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How the Church Grows in the 
West Brazil Mission 


By JOSEPH R. WOODY 


Through the eyes of our young missionary 
JosepH Woopy, we have a “new vision” of our 
work in Brazil. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE MISSION HAS EVER BEEN THAT OF 
the pioneer, and has therefore kept pace with the 
twofold frontier of human population and human 
need. 

Moving as fast as civilization itself into the in- 
terior, the missionary of today finds little improve- 
ment over the travel conditions of a generation or 
two ago. Thus an ever-present problem of the mis- 
sionary is how adequately and frequently to reach 
the nearly one million inhabitants who are to be 
found dispersed throughout an area of a few towns 
of 10,000 to 40,000 population, of hundreds of 
smaller towns, and of countless villages, agricultural 
communities, and lonely ranches. But the Mission 
moves on in spite of difficulties, aiming to break 
ground for the yet young and overburdened national 
church, pioneering outposts, developing them into 
growing congregations, and preparing them for or- 
ganization and incorporation into the national church 
as self-supporting members. 

The first phase, that of pioneer preaching, almost 
always begins when contact is made for the mis- 
sionary by Christians with friends in an unevangel- 
ized community. Sometimes it is the Christians 
themselves, moving into the community, who first 
introduced the missionary. Sometimes interested 
persons will send a message to the missionary, asking 
for a visit, having heard the gospel in one of many 
Ways: through Christian traveling men who, like the 
Christians of old, go everywhere proclaiming the 
gospel; or through visits to evangelical services in 
other communities; or by hearing the message 
through the hymns sung by Christians traveling on 
trains; or through reading Bibles sold by colporteurs; 
or even in an informal service such as that recently 
held by a missionary in a country hotel. An excep- 
tional case is that of one group who had gone so far 
as to build a chapel before ever having been visited 
by the missionary or having heard a sermon! 
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Most often the place of such services, as in Paul’s 
day, is the home. Sometimes a hall is hired, be it a 
vacant store building or a bar or a schoolroom, and 
the message given. Often the missionary finds his 
best opportunity in personal visitation in the homes 
of the interested, where the many questions, always 
forthcoming, lead to an informal explanation and 
preaching of the W ord. 

Among the hearers, often those who have not 
heard of the Bible before, the result of such pioneer- 
ing work is a desire to possess and read the Bible. 
Many adults learn to read in order to search out the 
Truth for themselves. Tracts and pamphlets find a 
ready acceptance, especially among those who have 
once heard the Word, and books such as Pilgrim’s 
Progress are bought and prove a rich blessing. The 
desire of the newly converted heart to sing praises 
to God leads all to purchase their own hymnals, and 
it with the Bible are inseparable companions of the 
believer, be it in home, in church, or in travel. The 
Evangelista, a monthly gospel newspaper published 
by the Mission, carries the Word not only into the 
homes of interested ones, but through them reaches 
the attention of many who otherwise would not 
hear of the Saviour. 
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The missionary is often assisted in this work by 
national evangelists or lay preachers from near-by 
congregations, the latter often beginning such work 
on their own initiative. But distance, the difficulties 
of travel, and the burden of too many similar calls 
mean that the message is preached but few times a 
year in each place. 

The initial objective of such work is the recep- 
tion into the church of new believers. By Mission 
rule the candidate must be of faithful life and 
church attendance for at least six months prior to 
reception, though often a year or more elapses. In 
this land of a religion of empty ritual that permits 
carnal living, the word “conversion” has real mean- 
ing. Sabbath observance and a voluntary giving of 
the tithe are conspicuous marks of the Christian 
believer. 

An ardent desire to spread the “good news” ac- 
companies conversion. Few indeed of these laymen 
cannot lead in public prayer, and many begin, with- 
out being urged, the expounding of the Scriptures, 
preaching and teaching in the Sunday schools that 
soon are organized. Some become unusually eloquent 
and effective as evangelists. Without their ready 
service these early efforts of the missionary would 
die out during his long enforced absences. 

Once a handful of believers have come forth for 
Christ, the next step is the organization of a Sunday 
school for their training in the things of Christ. Such 
schools are of the simplest form, often being of but 
two classes and taught by the believers themselves. 
It soon proves to be an effective evangelistic agency, 
and its growth is usually the occasion for the con- 
struction of the first chapel or “house of prayer” 
and the moving out of the home where meetings 
have been held. These initial church buildings are 
practically always financed by the believers. 

The reception of new members, the administration 
of baptism and of the Lord’s supper, offer oppor- 
tunity for instruction in these and other means of 
grace, as well as in the significance of the Christian 
Sabbath, the tithe, etc. The Catechism is often used 
as a basis for such studies, and the new believer finds 
great satisfaction in the study of doctrine. Parents 
are faithful in presenting their children for the sacra- 
ment of baptism and in instructing them in the things 
of the Lord. 

This phase of missionary work is not without its 
problems. A few who are not faithful to their pro- 
fession must be disciplined, but such is always to the 
spiritual strengthening of the congregation. The mis- 
sionary learns a new appreciation for the pastoral 
epistles of St. Paul. 

But in spite of such problems the West Brazil Mis- 
sion has several score of such congregations in town 
and village and countryside growing at a more or 
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less steady pace towards the next phase of the 
church’s growth, that of 

Developing the congregation under a resident 
worker. While there are not enough workers for 
the congregations needing them, effort is made to 
locate a worker in the most strategic and promising 
places. When a missionary or evangelist is not avail- 
able, a graduate of the Bible school, or even a local 
member with some training, is able to make a real 
contribution to the development of the congrega- 
tion. In addition to carrying on the preaching and 
teaching work already initiated, this worker aims to 
accomplish certain definite goals. 

The first of these is the reorganization of the Sun- 
day school, which until now has been very inade- 
quate. The results are often surprising. The average 
organization equals if not surpasses, those of similar 
size in the United States, upon which they are 
largely patterned. Willingness on the part of the lay- 
men to aid in the teaching and directing helps to 
offset the lack of training and gives a larger number 
from which to choose. Certainly the problem of a 
more adequate leadership training program must be 
solved. 

Next to be organized is the Brazilian equivalent 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, following the lines of 
that employed by the home Church. Each year sees 
the incorporation of one or more such societies into 
their Federation, or presbyterial organization. 

Under the sponsorship of the Auxiliaries, work 
among the children of many of the congregations is 
being carried on. Not an organization, but a tried 
and valued work with children is that of vacation 
Bible schools, usually promoted by the worker, often 
under the immediate direction of student workers 
from the Bible school during the period of their 
vacations. 

The establishment of young people’s organizations 
is another objective of the resident worker. Three 
factors determine the successful functioning of such 
societies: the presence and ability of an adult adviser; 
the interest and leadership ability of the young peo- 
ple; and the availability of suitable program ms 
terials. The first need is met in part by the workers 
or their wives, or by others of ability in the con- 
gregation. Often only patient work can meet the 
second need, that of developing the interest and 
leadership ability of the youth. A real step is being 
taken toward meeting the third need. 

The singing of the gospel hymns is much en- 
joyed, and many of these developing congregations 
support a choir. Where there is trained leadership 
a definite contribution is made to the worship serv- 
ices of the congregation. 

No great movement is to be noted for the of 
(Continued on page 286) 
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Mrs. Gammon with a group of girls of Gammon Institute. 


Lavras, Campo Belo, and Rio 


By CLARA G. MOORE GAMMON* 


IT Is A REAL TREAT TO SPEND SEVERAL WEEKS HERE IN 
Lavras. There have been many changes in the eight 
years since I went to Campo Belo to work. Then 
it was the center of our work; and though it is still 
so considered, we have lengthened our cords and 
spread out so that only a small group of missionaries 
now reside here. 

. Gammon Institute has grown into a large school, 
limited for lack of space to not quite nine hundred 
students, while scores are refused annually. A beau- 
tiful new auditorium, which has been needed these 
many years, is now under construction, and the 
ancient Kemper building, the home of the girls’ 
school since 1892, is being demolished to make way 
for a modern, adequate structure. 

The city has grown, too—new enterprises have 
sprung up, and it is heartening to see this progress 
in the hands of young men, who a few years ago 
were boys in my classrooms. Today we visited the 


* N ~ . . . 
Mrs. $. R. Gammon, missionary to Brazil. 
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beautiful children’s hospital which has just opened. 
It thrilled me to see the enthusiasm of the young 
doctor who is in charge and to know that he caught 
his vision of service to suffering humanity while a 
student in our school. Another recent visit was to 
the new orphanage and old folks’ home, where a 
fine piece of social service is under the care of a 
consecrated couple, ably assisted by the wife of one 
of the professors in our Agricultural College. One 
of the loveliest church buildings I know in Brazil is 
the one here in Lavras, dedicated a year ago. The 
pastor, his wife, and the large majority of the 
workers in the church are products of our school. 

These improvements are representative of what 
is going on all over the country. Factories, mining 
enterprises, electrical plants, and other industries 
have sprung up everywhere, as if by magic, and 
have often become the center of progressive towns 
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and cities, where a few years ago there was only a 
sleepy way station. The gospel is being carried to 
these new communities, and the opportunities are 
limited only by the limited number of workers avail- 
able to man the field. Of course there is much 
speculating, and fortunes have been made—and lost. 
The farmers in this section literally lost their heads 
over the Zebu cattle, which were valued at a fan- 
tastic price, and went so far as to erect somewhere 
a gold statue to the Zebu. The worship of the golden 
calf was short-lived, however; the bubble burst, and 
many were the impoverished worshipers. 

Now let’s talk about Campo Belo! It, too, has 
made great material progress in recent years, and is 
one of the most attractive cities in this section of 
Minas. However, it is not so much the material 
progress, but rather the spiritual values, that interest 
me. I wish I could tell you that these have kept pace 
with the former! However, there is a group of 
thoughtful persons, even outside of our evangelical 
circle, who realize that. they are their brothers’ 
keepers, and who are striving for the uplift of the 
poor, the sick, and the ignorant of our town. There 
are the brilliant young lawyer, the dentist, and the 
journalist, who, with a few women and girls, cele- 
brated victory by a house-to-house visitation, col- 
lecting funds to provide comfort for some of the 
neediest families of the city, and assisted nearly two 
hundred persons. 

It happened that the first 10,000 of the returning 
war veterans reached Rio on the morning after the 
close of the Congress, so I had the great joy of being 
there to see the welcome to our heroes; and it was 








truly a wonderful sight. The beautiful Rio harbor 
had been empty of shipping during the years of war. 
except for the few ships of neutral countries which 
dared come and go, slipping in and out under cove; 
of night. But on the morning of July 18 all was 
changed; the scene was gay and festive. Hundreds of 
ships and boats of every description were out in gal, 
form to welcome the great convoy that was bringing 
our boys back. Overhead the silver-winged fleets 
were flying in formation and great guns from the 
forts were booming their salute. Streets and buildings 
were gay with the flags of the United Nations, and 
happy crowds were everywhere! 

You have doubtless seen it all, when your boys 
came back; but there was never such a manifesta. 
tion in Brazil. Thirty thousand Brazilian boys went 
overseas, serving on the Italian front. Those who 
returned cannot say enough about the splendid or- 
ganization of the American army, and the kindliness 
and friendliness of the Americans with whom they 
were closely associated. This comradeship overseas 
has cemented a lasting friendship for our country 
which is stronger and perhaps more important than 
any measures our governments might take for the 
same purpose. General Mark Clark is their hero, and 
was acclaimed with great delight when he came to 
Brazil to take part in their reception. 

There were many evangelical Christians among 
the troops overseas, and though the number of Prot- 
estant chaplains was very small, these boys used to 
meet when it was possible and hold services without 
the aid of a chaplain. 





How the Church Grows in the West Brazil Mission 
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ganization of men’s groups, but the reason is obvious: 
the men are already busy! Men are organized only to 
accomplish thereby some task not otherwise cared 
for, such as outpost Sunday-school work or evan- 
gelistic preaching in near-by communities. 

During this phase of development, the resident 
worker seeks to organize the financial life of the 
congregation. The promotion of building funds is 
closely allied to that of financial organization. The 
resident worker seeks to see his group achieve an 
adequate church plant. 

Congregations attaining such a growth as outlined 
are ready for the final phase of the Mission’s efforts 
with a given group of believers, that of 

The organization and incorporation of the 
congregation into the national Presbyterian 
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Church. This demands the fulfillment of certain 
conditions: First, the congregation must have 2 
church building and manse. Second, it must have 
an organized work, not only of various congrega- 
tional groups, but of the members as a whole into 
a Presbyterian church, with a Session and its com- 
ponent officers. Third, it must be self-supporting, 
and in order to assist groups that are of numerical 
and spiritual strength but weak financially, the Mis- 
sion has operating a plan by which financial sup- 
port is continued in diminishing amounts after the 
church is incorporated in the national Assembly, up 
to the limit of five or ten years. A church, self- 
propagating, self-governing, and self-supporting, ' 
the visible goal of the Mission’s work, and their mem- 
bers are their epistles, known and read of all men. 
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ot Forward Steps in 


al va Religious Education Field Service 


tin gala 
ringing ois 2S ee 
d fleets Ar THE REQUEST OF THE SYNODS CONCERNED AND U PON 
recommendation of the Field Council of Religious 
Education, the Executive Committee of Religious 
Education and Publication has recently taken some 
very significant and far-reaching forward steps in 
providing additional field service for four of the 
synods by setting up two additional regions and 
va Went adding three workers to its Field Staff. 
se who When the Regional Plan was put into operation 
did or- in 1938, and provision was made for eleven regional 
ndliness directors to serve the whole Assembly, the Synods 
of Georgia and South Carolina were grouped to- 
gether in one region, as were Alabama and Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas and Missouri, Kentucky and West 
Virginia, and Oklahoma and Texas. Georgia and 
South Carolina always have been too large for a 
single region, especially when the number of presby- 
teries (fifteen) is considered, and for some time 
there has been a desire that each of these synods 
have a full-time director. This dream has now been 
among realized with Georgia and South Carolina being 
f Prot- divided into separate regions and the coming of the 
used to Rev. Jack B. McMichael as director for the Synod 
vithout of Georgia. Rev. LeRoy P. Burney, who has been Rev. B. McMichael 
serving for a number of years as regional director 
for the Synods of Georgia and South Carolina will 
now devote his full time to the Synod of South 
Carolina. 

Because of its size geographically and its small and 
scattered membership, Snedecor Memorial Synod 
has presented a peculiar problem. Even though the 
territory overlaps that of many other synods, and 

certain regional directors of those other synods have given 
have a some help, it has been impossible to render any 
t have adequate service to that synod, partly because of the 
\grega- ecclesiastical setup of our Church. For a number of 
Je into years the ministers of Snedecor Memorial Synod 
$ com- have been requesting a director of their own. In His 
orting, own providence, God has made this possible now, 
nerical and for this we are grateful and take hope. The 
e Mis- Executive Committee of Religious Education has set 
al sup- up the Synod of Snedecor Memorial as a region and 
rer the called Rev. L. W. Bottoms to serve as regional di- 
aly, up rector on a part-time basis. 

1, self- Just as Snedecor Memorial Synod cuts across sev- 
ing, 1s eral synods and is somewhat dependent as a synod, 
- mem- pant 


* sere - 2 ss . re 
| men. ae of Field Program, Executive Committee of Religious F 
“ucation, Richmond, Virginia. Rev. L. W. Bottoms 
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so Texas-Mexican Presbytery in Texas cuts across 
several presbyteries and is rather dependent as a 
presbytery. Each of the other presbyteries in Texas 
has someone who is responsible for the program of 
religious education in the presbytery and works 
along with the regional director, but these other 
workers have not been able to meet the needs of 
Texas-Mexican Presbytery. The Assembly’s Com- 
mittee has recently employed Miss Beatrice Fern- 
andez to serve as director of religious education for 
Texas-Mexican Presbytery. This will now round 
out the Field Staff in that synod and do much, it is 
believed, to develop the work in Texas-Mexican 
Presbytery. 

Mr. McMichael comes to the regional director- 
ship from a successful pastorate at the First Presby- 
terian Church of Vicksburg, Mississippi. Prior to 
that he was pastor at Lafayette, Louisiana. He was 
graduated from Marion (Alabama) Military Insti- 
tute, East Texas State Teachers’ College (B.A.), and 
Columbia Theological Seminary (B.D.); and has 
done graduate work at Birmingham Southern Col- 
lege, the Assembly’s Training School and Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia. In addition to his 
pastorates, Mr. McMichael has had experience as 
both a local and a presbytery director of religious 
education, having served the South Highland 
Church, Birmingham, from 1932 to 1935, the First 
Church, Anniston, Alabama, during the summer and 
fall of 1937, and Paris Presbytery (Texas) from 1938 
to 1941. As a young person, Mr. McMichael was 
president of the Young People’s League of Paris 
Presbytery, 1931-32, and a member of the Texas 
Synod Young People’s Council, 1932-33. He was 
chairman of the Committee on Religious Education 
of Louisiana Presbytery while pastor at Lafayette. 
With his native ability, excellent training, and wide 
experience, Mr. McMichael gives promise of pro- 
viding the leadership needed at this time in the 
Synod of Georgia in its program of religious educa- 
tion. He began his work on June 1 and has his 
office at the First Presbyterian Church, Macon. 

Mr. Bottoms is pastor of the Grace Presbyterian 
Church, Louisville, Kentucky, which he will con- 
tinue to serve along with his new work, and a mem- 
ber of Louisville Presbytery (U.S.) which he has 
served as moderator and from which he has been 
a commissioner to the General Assembly. Mr. Bot- 


toms was born at Selma, Alabama, where he received 
his early education at the Know Academy. He re. 
ceived his A.B. degree from Geneva College, Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania, and did his seminary work a 
the Reformed Presbyterian Seminary, Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. He was pastor of the Reformed Pres. 
byterian Church at Selma, Alabama, for two years 
before going to the Grace Church where he has 
served for eight years. While not a member of 
Snedecor Memorial Synod, Mr. Bottoms has been 
called upon frequently in recent years to teach or 
speak in various conferences of that synod, was 
sought for the Department of Theology at Stillman 
Institute, and was nominated by the synod itself for 
the position of regional director. This year the 
young people of the Assembly have as their financial 
objective in Religious Education a “fund to employ 
a regional director for Snedecor Memorial Synod.” 
The coming of a regional director for this synod 
even on part time should mean much to the de- 
velopment of the program of Religious Education 
in that Synod. Mr. Bottoms took over his new 
work on May 1. 

Miss Fernandez was born in Mexico but has lived 
most of her life in Texas where her father, Rev. 
Abraham Fernandez, a member of Texas-Mexican 
Presbytery and now retired, served for a number of 
years as an evangelist. Miss Fernandez holds the 
A.B. and M.A. degrees in education and Spanish 
literature from the University of Texas and is a 1946 
graduate of the Assembly’s Training School with 
the Master of Religious Education degree. At the 
Training School she has been the Fellowship Stv- 
dent of the Assembly’s Committee on Woman's 
Work. Before enrolling at the Training School, Miss 
Fernandez taught at the Pres.-Mex. School for Girls 
at Taft and in the public schools in Texas, and for 
two years held a civil service position as Spanish 
translator. Last summer she did such a splendid job 
as religious education worker in Texas-Mexican 
Presbytery that the presbytery and synod Com- 
mittees of Religious Education requested the As- 
sembly’s Committee to employ Miss Fernandez on 
a permanent basis as director of religious education 
for that presbytery. Plans were made for an enlarged 
summer program in the presbytery. Great progress 
should be made in the work of religious education 
under the leadership of Miss Fernandez. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1945—June 1, 1945.. 


sinwiot yin $5,761.57 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1946—June 1, 1946... .. Ne ss 7,895.38 
Increase for two months . _.. $2,133.81 
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Albany, Louisiana 


Alexander Bartus, tall, rawboned son of a straw- 
berry farmer, was visiting his family when a delega- 
tion called on him from the Protestant Hungarian 
settlement. 

Alexander Bartus had completed his theology 
studies. He had been ordained a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, and he had a church at Aurora, Illinois. 


‘ Wa 
ais Mr. Gormin is staff correspondent of the Times-Picayune, New 
: eans, Louisiana. This article is published by permission of the 
imes-Picayune Publishing Company. 
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Le AAAI 


By KEN GORMIN* 


The delegation had a problem. The settlement had 
a church but no minister. 

The spokesman for the community said, “Will 
you take the church?” 

The young minister hesitated, and the spokesman, 
sensing that he was reluctant to return to his home 
for fear he might not make the grade, added, “Will 
you try it for a while?” He agreed to try. That was 
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25 years ago. He’s still “trying,” but today he hy 
no hesitation about his work. In fact, he has litt 
time to hesitate about anything. He’s far too busy, 


Part in Many Things 

The life of Alexander Bartus, kindly, soft-spoken 
father of six, is pretty much the life of the com. 
munity that lies about three miles from this town, 
For the Rev. Mr. Bartus is part and parcel of almost 
every phase of community life. He teaches mathe. 
matics in the high school. He’s a strawberry farmer, 
and that’s the big pay crop here. He’s associated 
with a farmers’ association, helps keep the books 
and issues the checks during strawberry and vege- 
table seasons. He has served on practically all the 
boards that had anything to do with rationing or 
wartime needs. He’s the guiding light of the Boy 
Scouts and the 4-H Club. 

Of late, though, he’s found time to become an 





Hungarian Settlement Church 


Young People’s Group, 
Hungarian Church 





much 





Old People’s Home—called bn 
“Our Home” stadiu 
was ¥ 
avid reader of the comics and a football fan, particu fall. 
larly of the Louisiana State University team. “Tt 
“I took to reading the comics out of self-defense,” — 
he chuckled, “and now I must confess that I enjoy Je 
, ) them and can hardly wait for the paper to get here ney 
so I can see them.” good 
When his four sons and two daughters were all Th 
home before the war, getting to see the comics was footh 
a matter of first up in the morning. The minister iS Until 
no late sleeper. “s 
First Football Game ching 
He attributes his new love—football—to his son . 
Joe. The youth is 18, weighs 185, and stands a little Offe: 
over six feet. He’s handy with a football, so # Hi 





L. S. U. where he’s studying, he didn’t have too Dob, 
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Harvest Day School, celebrating half a century of progress—1943 


much trouble making the team. 

The first time Mr. Bartus ever walked inside of a 
stadium, the first time he ever saw a football game, 
- when L. S. U. played Rice at Baton Rouge last 
all. 

“Tt was very interesting,” said the minister, “and 
especially when Joe was in the game.” 

Joe,” he added proudly, “is a fullback. He didn’t 
sy in the game very long, but I think he’s very 
good,” : 

These things—reading the comics and watching 
football games—are innovations in living for him. 
Until recently, he had no time out for such pleas- 
ures, 

He recalled, “There wasn’t much time for any- 
thing but work. I just missed my youth entirely.” 


Offered Land 


Bone came to America with his parents from Tisza- 
ob, Hungary, when he was nine. The family 
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settled in Ohio where his father worked with other 
Hungarian immigrants in the coal mines. 

Then one day the father read an advertisement in 
a Hungarian-American paper. A sawmill in Louisi- 
iana was advertising for workers. It offered them the 
chance to take the cut-over lands. 

He was eleven when his family arrived at Ham- 
mond with many others to work for the sawmill. 
And when it came time to work in the mill, he was 
there, too. There was no eight-hour day then. 
Alexander Bartus and his father started work at 
6 a.M. They returned to the land they were buying 
for $10.00 an acre after they finished at the sawmill 
at 6 P.M. But their workday was far from over. 

At night they struggled with the few tools they 
could afford to clear the forty acres. They couldn't 
loaf. The senior Bartus knew that one day the mill 
would close and the Hungarian settlers needed a 
money crop. 

By the time the mills finally shut down, the sturdy 
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folk from the soil of Hungary had prepared the soil 
of their adopted settlement for strawberries, a crop 
they’d never heard of in their native land. 


Work and Study 


The minister’s four sons have helped till the soil 
and raise the crop ever since they were able to tod- 
dle about the fields. “We used to do everything the 
old way,” he reminisced, “but the boys wanted 
things to go fast. They were going to school and 
would work after their classes were over. Twelve 
years ago we bought a tractor, and we went fast. 
The boys had time to go to school and work in the 
fields, too.” 

The Bartuses built their own home just as the 
other settlers did, and they still live on the same 
farm, but in the third house to be built by the family. 
The house is small and spotlessly clean. ‘The minister 
gives all credit to his wife for that. “And all the 
children aren’t here at one time.” 

When the minister first returned to his father’s 
home to take over the Presbyterian church, there 
were few high-school graduates. “Education wasn’t 
so important then,” he said. “Now it is different. 
Almost all of the young folks are high-school grad- 
uates, and many of them go to college. The boys 
who’ve returned from the service are taking ad- 
vantage of the G. I. Bill of Rights. But most of them 
come home after they finish their studies.” 
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Bartus family—Eugene, Margaret, Alex, Mrs. Bartus, Dad, Louis, Goldie, Joe. 






Help on Farm 


His daughter Margaret teaches the seventh grade 
at the Doyle School. Two sons are in the navy, 
Alexander, Jr., and Louis. Goldie, whose Hungarian 
name is Aranka, is a junior at Southeastern where 
she’s studying to be a laboratory technician. Ev- 
gene is also at Southeastern, and Joe—“well, every- 
one knows about Joe being at L. S. U.” 

But going to college doesn’t make the Bartus 
young people or any of the other youth uppity. 
When school is out, they’re right back on the farm. 
There’s no such thing as hired help. The children 
work with the parents. Friends come in to help get 
the crop in—but a paid hired hand is unheard of 
here. 

They’re proud of their heritage. They wear their 
names that way, too. Names like Petho, Csabina, 
Koczan, Csaszar, Ivanvicky, Stanyi, Sziszak, Faze- 
kas, Gubancsik, are the common names of the con- 
munity, and their owners aren’t changing them— 
the male members, that is. The girls are changing 
theirs but are staying close to home with their hus 
bands who have small businesses in near-by com- 
munities. 


Thrifty and Frugal 


There are about one hundred and seventy-five 
Hungarian families in the settlement who follow the 
Presbyterian faith. There is an older Hungarian com- 
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munity as well, and it is even larger, and the two 
groups “get along beautifully.” The children inter- 
marry and everyone turns out when there’s a get- 
together at the Protestants’ Community House near 
their church. 

Most of the children are descendants of the folks 
who come South from Ohio’s coal mines with the 
minister's father. They are thrifty and frugal. 
Luxuries are few and far between at the settlement. 
They take care of their own, and such a thing as a 
Hungarian being on relief is unheard of in these 

arts. 

Mrs. Bartus headed a group of women which took 
over an old abandoned Hungarian settlement school 
and, with the aid of the parish welfare authorities, 
they have made it into an old folks’ home. The 
women from the Hungarian community are taking 
care of the upkeep with funds raised from their own 
people. Today there isn’t a person of Hungarian de- 
scent in the home, but Mrs. Bartus and her helpers 
are still doing their job—it’s “sort of insurance,” 
the minister explained, “and we may never need it 
for any of our folks—but just in case we do, it’s 
there for them.” 


Family Affairs 


The beloved pastor is proud of his community 
and its people. He stated matter-of-factly that in the 
twenty-five years he has been its minister, “I don’t 
remember an instance of juvenile delinquency.” He 
went on, “When we have entertainments, everyone 
is there. The grandparents and the parents and 
the children. They are always wholesome family 
affairs, and the children have continuous guidance 
and the example of their own parents to follow. Be- 
sides,” smiled the Lincolnesque man of the cloth, 
“our sons and daughters have a great deal of work 
to do. They don’t have time to get into trouble.” 

In the quarter century he has ministered to the 
community, he “cannot recall a single case involv- 
ing Hungarians’ going to court.” “That, too, is be- 
cause we're busy. When people work hard, they 
don’t have time for arguments and disputes. Once a 
man came to me and said he was going to get a 
lawyer to take action against another of our people. 
I told him I wouldn’t do it, but that we'd see the 
man and talk the matter over.” The arbiter of his 
people continued, “The man said he didn’t think 
that it would work. The other man wouldn’t re- 
ceive us. Well, I insisted, and we went to his home. 
We had a long talk and settled the problem. Now 
the men are as close as brothers. At our last party in 
the Community House the two men spent most of 
their evening talking over happy occasions.” 
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Started in 1923 


The Community House is one of the many things 
in his settlement the minister likes to tell about. The 
people started it in 1923, and it took ten years to 
complete it the way they finally wanted it with 
projection room for motion pictures, a library, and 
a stage. Naturally it has a big kitchen because a 
Hungarian party isn’t a party unless there’s a great 
deal of good hot food involved—stuffed cabbage, 
goulash, and the like. And there has to be plenty of 
room for dancing, because these people like to do 
their native Csardas as well as modern dances. 

The Hungarian community, which is fifty-three 
years old, is made up of churchgoing people, 
whether they’re Roman Catholics or Presbyterian. 

The Rev. Mr. Bartus recently opened the doors 
of a second Protestant church. It’s right in Albany, 
and its services are in English. At the church out 
in the heart of the settlement, he preaches in Hun- 
garian and the hymns are in that tongue. 


Rings a “Reminder” 


Sunday mornings the Rev. Mr. Bartus stands at 
the doorway of the older church to pull the bell 
cord so his flock will know it’s time to start stirring. 
The cord hangs down from the little bell tower, and 
as the minister pulls the rope he stands looking over 
the cemetery near the church. Many of his friends, 
relatives, and neighbors lie there, close to the homes 
they carved out of the cut-over timberland. 

At 9 A.M. the minister pulls the bell cord to tell 
the people it’s the day of prayer, “a reminder,” he 
says. At 10 A.M. he pulls it again to tell the chil- 
dren it’s Sunday-school time. “At 11 o’clock I pull 
the bell rope hard. It’s time for services, and I want 
them all to come.” 

The old church has a wood-burning stove, but 
soon it will have gas heat. 


Good Earth 


Near the church is the manse. It’s being repaired, 
so that the Rev. Mr. Bartus and his family can move 
in. They’ve been living on their farm. The Bartus’ 
cattle are pastured on the grounds near by. 

The minister strode across the ground near the 
church. 

“This is good earth,” he said as he walked across 
the grounds between the church and the community 
house. 

“See?” said the minister, who is also a supervisor 
of the Feliciana soil conservation committee, “It’s 
fine.” 

He looked down at it for a moment, then he 
rubbed his jutting jaw with his big left hand. 

“T love this earth,” he said. 
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ness which no other help given to human creatures in any other stage of their sche 
human life can possibly give again.” 
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An Adventure in Co-operation at 
Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School 


By GEORGE C. BELLINGRATH* 


“IN DUE TIME ALMOST ALL OF THE CITIZENS OF THE 
United States will be descendants of those people 
who now live in the rural areas of the South.” That 


may not be an accurate quotation of the words (I 
quote from memory), but it conveys the idea. The 
statement could not be proved but there is enough 
truth in it to cause those who are planning the 

*The Rev. George C. Bellingrath is president of Rabun Gap- mraeegy of the Presbyterian Church to om “ 
Nacoochee School, Rabun Gap, Georgia. rural areas for the future of the Church, for leader- 
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ship as well as for members. 

| cannot help but wonder how many who read 
this were born in the country. I wish ‘I could ask 
you. A good many years ago I heard Mr. Roger 
Babson challenge the members of the General Coun- 
cil of Congregational Christian Churches to - 
their race suicide and produce larger families. 
doubt if this or any other plea will change the sit- 
uation. The children come from the country now 
and they probably always will. The Presbyterian 
Church must spend more and more of its effort in 
the rural areas, in the work of evangelism, Sunday- 
school extension, and other phases of its ministry 
of preaching and teaching. Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School is an outpost of the church in a rural moun- 
tain community where the average family is one of 
six children. 

Nobody quite understands the program being car- 
ried on at Rabun Gap, even those of us who have 
been intimately associated with the work for a period 
of years. The very complexity of the work, uniting 
in one educational enterprise so many various 
streams of interest, is the distinctive feature of the 
school, the very genius of the program, the quality 
that makes the school unique. 

The school unites in one institution and in a single 
unified program the interests and activities of the 
public school, the Synod of Georgia, the Georgia 
Division of the U.D.C., and other interested groups. 
In co-operation with the County Board of Educa- 
tion, there is conducted a school for day pupils from 
the first grade through the senior year of high 
school. Pupils from the boarding department also at- 
tend this school. The curriculum includes the usual 
three R’s (if that is a proper designation of modern 


educational procedure) and gives special attention to 
vocational training and Christian education. 

The school maintains a boarding department for 
worthy boys and girls of high-school age and offers 
work opportunities and occasional gift “scholar- 
ships” to those who cannot pay the costs. The work 
program is used in part to enable students to earn 
the cost of their education, but chiefly as a definite 
element of the curriculum. There is nothing new or 
unusual about this. A great many other schools in 
this country and especially in the mountain region 
have had such a work program. The fact that such 
a plan has been so widely used and approved is an 
indication of its value. We feel that the work pro- 
gram of this school has definite value for the build- 
ing of character and the general development of the 
individual. 

The unusual feature of the school is the farm- 
family settlement and the program of adult educa- 
tion for the parents in these families. There are 
eighteen separate farm units—house, barn, poultry 
house, garden, wood lot, and all the land the family 
will undertake to cultivate; eighteen families: thirty - 
SiX parents, one hundred and ten children. This sec- 
tion is a school in itself. Education by doing. These 
families live at the school for a period of from five 
to ten years. The parents learn to farm and keep 
house and to rear and educate children. The chil- 
dren benefit most, and many children from these 
families make excellent progress in life. 

This is a school of the community, where every 
home is a classroom, every cornfield a laboratory; 
where the church, the home, and the classroom, the 
minister, the parent, and the teacher co-operate in 
the task of building citizens and church members of 
tomorrow. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1945—June 1, 1945... 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1946—-June 1, 1946. . 


Increase for two months 


$40,411.75 
40,677.69 


$ 265.94 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1945—June 1, 1945 
Receipts—April 1, 1946—June 1, 1946 


Increase for two months 
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$ 75,986.57 
110,341.80 


$ 34,355.23 
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By Sara Dixon, Evelyn Ridge, LaJuana Hampton, q 
Doris Arnold, Pauline Bohanan, and Emma Alvarez* 
Setting—Main Building of Oklahoma Pres- high spot in my thoughts of O. P. C. Driving the 
byterian College—top floor, reading room. school bus to Southeastern has been a lot of fun, 
The seniors Sara Dixon, Evelyn Ridge, La- too. 
Juana Hampton, Doris Arnold, Pauline Sara: | came a long way to come to O. P. C., but | “Tk 
Bohanan, and Emma Alvarez are having a do not regret it at all because of what its influence you 
gab fest. has meant to me. you 
Emma: Listen, girls, do you realize that in a matter Evelyn: People always ask me why I came out here 
of weeks we'll be walking down the aisle—no, from Kentucky to go to school. It is a “fur piece as 
don’t be so optimistic, not to the strains of the ll admit, but I wouldn’t have missed being at 0m 
wedding march—but to some dignified proces- O. P. C. for anything. All the fun, fellowship, and JR 3° 
sional, have our hands shaken by President Mont- our training for the future have meant more to Be TJ), 
gomery and a beautiful gold and blue diploma me than words can tell. a, 
handed to us by Dean Shearer? I can hardly be- Pauline: Say, do you realize that we represent six 
lieve it. different states? Doris, I know you have only 
LaJuana: Yes, isn’t it wonderful? You know, when been here a short time, but what does O. P. C. 
I came to O. P. C. in September, 1943, I found mean to you? 1 
everyone so friendly I loved the place! And be- Doris: I came to O. P. C. just this semester and I've 
lieve me, it’s stayed that way! Remember how I felt at home from the start. It has been an inspira- 
love sleep? Quiet hour on Sunday will always be a tion to me. The Bible teaching, Christian training, 
*These girls were seniors at Oklahoma Presbyterian College, and the fellowship we have together in all our good q 
Durant, Oklahoma, during the school year just past. times has meant more to me than I can tell you: 
JU 
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Emma: What has O. P. C. meant to you, Sara? 

Sera: The Christian fellowship Doris mentioned 
will also be my best memory of O. P. C. The fact 
that we all live together in unity, even though we 
may be of many nationalities and races, has in- 
fluenced my life as much as any one thing at 
O. P. C. 

Pauline: Words cannot express what O. P. C. means 
to me. Coming to O. P. C. was truly a dream 
realized. I shall always remember how the O. P. C. 
staff helped and encouraged me back in 1942 
when I was a scared little girl just out of high 
school. 

Evelyn: Doris mentioned the Christian training we 
receive here. Don’t you all think we have gained 
a lot from planning and being on programs for 
Sunday school, having charge of parties and rec- 
reation, and from our prayer groups, devotionals 
at breakfast, and all of those things? 

Sara: Yes, it has been good to know we have been 
preparing ourselves for future service in our own 
communities in a way which might not have been 
possible i in some other situation. I appreciate this 
training, don’t you, Pauline? 

Pauline: Y es, I do. Had you ever thought about the 
atmosphere of kindliness and understanding we 
have all come to love at O. P. C.? I remember a 
good many times when we could have been 
mighty unhappy, but for this. 

Enma: Just think—three years ago O. P. C. and 
Southeastern were just names to me. Luisa Rodri- 
quez, who is now teaching at the Presbyterian 
School at Taft, Texas, was the first one to tell me 


of O. P. C. You know, I'm very anxious to get 
that diploma but I do hate to leave O. P. ¢ Those 
Lettuce Club parties when the juniors and seniors 
got together were lots of fun- -practicing our 
motto, “Let us in, let us eat, let us alone,” gave 
us a whale of a good time, didn’t it? . 

Sara: I surely am going to miss these snazzy Lettuce 
Club parties with ‘all the “eats” and the im- 
promptu performances that we gave at them! 

Pauline: Remember the time we won first place in 
the stunt night for our “take off” on the staff? 

Evelyn:.Even if we did have a “take off” on the 
staff, don’t you think they are swell? 

All: Yes, I should say we do! 

Evelyn: To them certainly goes the credit for mak- 
ing O. P. C. homelike ‘and really Christian. The 
excellent teaching has given us a know ledge of the 
Bible but more import: ant it has shown us “a more 
excellent way” of life. 

Doris: I really do enjoy this conversation, kids, but 
I’ve got to go do my work. 

Pauline: Say, ‘this work we have to do around here 
is really giving us some practical experience in 
running a house, isn’t it? 

LaJuana: “We are learning to cook, clean, and Jaun- 
der, and these are things we can use after we leave, 
aren’t they, Sara? 

Sara: Oh sure! Say, I’m hungry! Does anyone know 
what we are going to have for dinner. tonight? 
Emma: (L ooking at her watch) Goodness, I have to 

go ring the dinner bell; it’s 5:50. 

Evelyn: ‘Okay, girls, the dining room is the next 

stop! Let’s go eat. 


Some Suggestions for Prayer 


the thoughts that I think toward you, saith the Lord, thoughts of peace, and not of evil, to give 
you an expected end. Then shall ye call upon me, and ye shall go and pray unto me, and I will hearken unto 
you.”—-Jeremiah 29:11, 12. 


“l know 


“It IS ON PRAYER THAT THE PROMISES WAIT FOR 
their fulfillment, the Kingdom for its coming, the 
glory of God for its full revelation.” 


Therefore let us pray— 


“Lord, teach us to pray”; “increase our faith,” 
that the fulfillment of The promises may not 
be longer delayed, that Thy Kingdom may come 
and Thy glory be revealed. 

That summer conferences may prove a means of 
setting Christians to work for Christ with 
oreater zeal and more definiteness of purpose 
that shall accomplish God’s will. 

That in these summer months the Christian family 
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will plan for the type of vacation that w ill help 
re-create the spirit as well as refresh the mind 
and body. That we of America will share with 
the suffering peoples of the world so that they 
will praise God for His mercy. 

That in these postwar, but yet unsettled, days 
we will be faithful to pray for the leaders of 
nations and to seek to claim for them God’s 
wisdom that is greater than all problems they 
face. 

That the spirit of compassion and evangelism may 
Possess us and compel us to give a good and 
continuing witness to Christ and lead us to seek 
some chapel or outpost service. 













































This article is the substance of an address delivered to the students at 
Northwestern University during the 1945-46 session 


The Importance of Religion 


In Higher Education 


SOME COLLEGES REQUIRE APPLICANTS FOR ADMIS- 
sion to state in writing their reasons for going to 
college. Whether the answers given to such a ques- 
tion are wholly illuminating is, perhaps, open to 
doubt. If I am asked to put down on paper why I 
want to go to college, I am not likely to say—though 
this may be near the truth—that I want to get into 
the big money or the social swim, still less that col- 
lege has for me all the attraction of a delightful 
house party. But the university undoubtedly has 
the right to question me on my reasons for going 
to college, and I have a duty to myself, as well as to 
the university, to make sure that my reasons are 
such as may justify the cost to others of my pres- 
ence in college—a cost which must be borne not 
alone by parents but by many thousands of indus- 
trial workers, themselves denied the opportunity of 
a higher education, who help produce the goods 
which provide the money wherewith bills are paid. 

Is College Worth While? is the title of a book 
published in 1936. The author, a Harvard man of 
the class of 1911, had sent a questionnaire to all liv- 
ing members of that class, of whom 541 replied, and 
the book contained their answers, along with deduc- 
tions and comments by the author. Well, we need 
not be too much disturbed over the fact that the 
average income of these Harvard men twenty-five 
years after graduation was $4,445. Income is not a 
valid criterion of human success. If it were, such 
men as Milton and Mozart and John Wesley and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, not to mention a man by 
the name of Jesus, would have to be regarded as 
failures. But what are we to think of the fact that a 
large proportion of these men confess, twenty-five 
years after graduation, that they read nothing but 
newspapers and an occasional magazine, and that the 
sports page of the newspaper outweights all others 


*Dr. Tittle is minister of the First Methodist Church in Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 
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By ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE’ 


in interest; or the fact that the vast majority, ac- 
cording to the author, “know little about punctu:- 
tion and write in a style like that of a grammar 
school boy”; or the fact that most of them would 
seem to have no sense of social responsibility what- 
ever? On the basis of these and other facts brought 
out by the questionnaire, the author feels bound to 
report that, so far as the class of 1911 is concerned, 
“the lamp of learning, tended by the ancient Greeks, 
blown white and high in the medieval universities. 
and handed down to us in direct line through Paris, 
Oxford, and Cambridge, has at last produced a 
group of men whose chief ambitions are to vote the 
Republican ticket, keep out of the breadline, and 
break one hundred at golf.” He concludes by asking, 
“Does one need to go to college to have such aspira- 
tions?” and might well have asked, “If a man has 
such aspirations, should he be permitted to go to 
college?” 

It is possible that a student may come to college 
with only the cheapest ambitions, and leave at grad- 
uation with the understanding and aspirations of a 
truly educated man. But if this is to happen, he must 
be assured the opportunity of acquiring an altogether 
new outlook on life. And here religion comes into 
the picture, as Yale University, among others, 1s 
coming to recognize. It now seems likely that Yale, 
on the advice of a committee constituted of some 
of its most distinguished scholars, will offer to under- 
graduates a number of courses in religion, and, in 
addition, do all which may promote true religion 
among the student body. ” 

Education without religious faith and religious 
devotion has left us at the level of prejudice, 
snobbery, self-indulgence, and irresponsible self- 
secking. The policies, political and economic, which 
twice within twenty-five years brought the world 
to the edge of the abyss, were not the work o! 
illiterates. They were conceived and carried out by 
those who, certainly in a large number of cases, 
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were graduates of colleges and universities. 

In particular, it is now quite clear that science is 
not enough. Have we not seen science used to pro- 
duce instruments of the most cruel death, the most 
shattering destruction? Have we not seen scientific 
techniques for influencing human behavior used to 
deceive, to trick, to debauch, and to betray the peo- 

le? Science, though it is, of course, indispensable 
for human enlightenment and progress, is plainly 
not enough. Dr. Vannevar Bush, director of the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development, who 
laid the plans and assigned the investigations which 
led to the production of the atomic bomb, said re- 
cently, “Science, properly directed, will build a new 
and better world—a world which holds great prom- 
ise for the common man: improved health, a longer 
span of life, a higher standard of living, more leisure 
for recreation and study, relief from the deadening 
drudgery which has 
been the burden of so 
many men.” Yes, but 
science, unless it is 
properly directed, 
may ensure the wip- 
ing out of civilization 
and possibly mankind 
itself. 

Science is not 
enough because it 
cannot supply the an- 
swer to our most im- 
portant questions, 
which are questions 
about ends. For ex- 
ample, to what end 
shall atomic energy be 
used? Science, as such, 
cannot tell us whether this new source of power 
should be used to create the brave new world of 
which Dr. Bush writes, or whether it should be used 
to make modern civilization one with Nineveh and 
Tyre. To be sure, scientists might refuse to continue 
atomic research with a view to producing bigger and 
better bombs, but if so, it would not be science that 
constrained them; it would be a faith about the 
sacredness of life and a conscience about the destruc- 
tion of life—a faith and conscience derived not from 
science, but from religion. 

The Committee on Liberal Education of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges submitted recently a 
report that says, “Education should prepare people 
to live with others with imaginative sympathy and 
understanding and work with others co-operatively 
and justly’—a most notable pronouncement. It has 
not generally been an aim of education to prepare 
people to live and work with others on the basis 
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of understanding, justice, and co-operation for the 
common good. Not even liberal arts schools have 
undertaken to do that, much less professional 
schools, whose aim avowedly has been merely turn- 
ing out competent technicians. But here, at last, is a 
Committee on Liberal Education insisting that edu- 
cation is not merely a matter of formal instruction, 
and not at all a matter of helping people get ahead 
in the sense of monetary gain and social prestige, but 
is fundamentally a matter of preparing people to live 
and labor at the level of intelligent concern with 
the general welfare. : 

The plain truth is that we are sunk utterly, our 
civilization doomed, our children destined to dwell 
in caves and live off the raw fruits of the earth, 
unless our schools and colleges will turn out men 
who are not merely competent technicians but are 
possessed of a lively sense of obligation to the com- 

munity, and some 
knowledge and skill in 
the basic art of living 
and working with 
others on the basis 
of justice, understand- 
ing, and co-operation 
for the good of all. 
From recognition that 
this is indeed the case, 
it is no far step to rec- 
ognition of the neces- 
sity for religion in 
higher education. 
Religion begets the 
belief that human life 
is sacred and must not 
be destroyed or im- 
poverished, but must 
be conserved and advanced. It begets the convic- 
tion that the human individual has dignity and 
worth and must be treated with respect, and this 
without distinction of race, nation, color, or class. 
It begets the faith that history is not a mere suc- 
cession of events without meaning or goal, but is the 
outworking of a divine purpose which holds every 
individual in its grasp and has in view the happiness 
and good of all mankind. Yes, and religion calls to 
men and women to have their part in the working 
out of this purpose, thus to become the best of which 
they are capable and to experience the greatest zest 
and joy. Religion makes life appear as something 
more than cakes and kisses; something other than a 
mean and petty scramble for individual gain and 
advantage. It makes life appear as a magnificent 
adventure in which the individual gives himself, body 
and soul, to something greater than self, and in so 
doing finds his highest self. 









































Not all religion, to be sure, may be expected to 
do this. A religion whose god is a national god or 
a class god, or money, prestige, and power, may be 
expected to produce quite different results in the 


souls and lives of men. But a religion whose god is 


a transcendent God of justice and love, a God be. 
yond nature and men, whose purpose of good em. 
braces all mankind—that religion can and does 
enable men to rise to a plane of true greatness and to 
have their part in the working out of a grand design, 


The Presbyterian Educational 
Association of the South 


THE PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
South will hold its thirty-second meeting at Mon- 
treat, North Carolina, beginning Thursday, June 27, 
1946, and continuing through Monday, July 1. 

Excellent speakers have been secured for the 1946 
program of the Association. Addresses will be made 
by Dr. E. Fay Campbell, Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A.; Dr. Charles J. Turck, President, 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota formerly 
president of Centre College; Dr. Thomas A. Gonser, 
Director of Development, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois; and Dr. J. N. Thomas, Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. The 
daily devotional period will be conducted by Rev. 
Charles M. Pratt, First Presbyterian Church, Colum- 
bia, Missouri; preachers for Sunday will be Rev. 
Ansley C. Moore, D.D., Government Street Presby- 
terian Church, Mobile, Alabama, and Rev. Felix B. 
Gear, Ph.D., Second Presbyterian Church, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

The Association consists of presidents of Presby- 
terian educational institutions; Presbyterian pastors 
located near Presbyterian, state, and independent in- 
stitutions of higher education; and the Assembly’s 
Advisory Committee on Christian Education, com- 
posed of two members from each synod—one con- 
nected with one of our educational institutions, and 
the other not so connected—nominated by the 
synods and elected by the General Assembly. It has 
met annually since 1914, with the exception of 1945, 
when the meeting was canceled because of trans- 
portation curtailments. 





In 1913, a Conference of Christian Educators was 
called by the Committee of Christian Education, to 
meet the day before the opening of the General 
Assembly. A large, interested, and representative 
group of educators gave such careful thought to the 
study and planning of this work, that the calling of 
the meeting was fully justified. The late Dr. Walter 
W. Moore, then president of Union Theological 
Seminary, as he began to appreciate the possibilities 
of united effort, said, “This is the most encouraging 
thing educationally I have seen in the Presbyterian 
Church.” 

The General Assembly, in answer to an overture 
coming from this conference, appointed an Ad 
Interim Committee to consider educational matters, 
and to report at the following Assembly. The Con- 
ference became the Presbyterian Educational As- 
sociation of the South. The Ad Interim Committee 
became the Assembly’s Advisory Committee on 
Christian Education. 

Together these have provided light and guidance 
and power, and form a bond of union between the 
General Assembly, the Synods, the Executive Com- 
mittee of Christian Education, and all the educa- 
tional institutions of the Church. A large part of the 
time of the meetings has been devoted to the dis- 
cussion of ways and means of making more effective 
the Christian atmosphere, instruction, and training 
in all these institutions. It is recognized that unless 
our Presbyterian schools and colleges can minister 
more effectively to the spiritual nurture of the youth 
than independent and State institutions, they have 
little real reason to exist. 











CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1945—June 1, 1945 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1946—-June 1, 1946 


Decrease for two months 


eee $26,935.47 
.. 23,145.32 
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What Kind of Mane— 
What Kind of College? 


FRoM THE VIEWPOINTS OF NATIONAL AND WORLD 
welfare, what kind of man and woman does it seem 
desirable to graduate from our colleges? Since man 
is spiritual, intellectual, and physical in his make-up, 
all sides of his being must be properly developed. 
Both feeling and reason must be developed and 
trained in a world where not only individuals but 
nations live in close proximity to ‘each other. 

In the process of being educated, the American 
youth passes through several institutions. The one 
peculiarly fitted to make of him a Christian gentle- 
man is the small Christian college. It is not the ‘taking 
of this course or that one, or both, which so de- 
velops the youth. It is the whole spiritual and intel- 
lectual atmosphere in which he exists. A man is 
educated, not by taking courses or reading books, 
but through the dev elopment of his whole under- 
standing. Education is something that happens to a 
student working on his course in an educational 
environment. It is vot something that belongs of it- 
self to any subject or series of subjects. 


The small college has small classes. It offers the 
possibility of intimate and close relations and friend- 
ship between professor and student. It is relatively 
free from political pressure. It is strongly personal 
and in no sense a fac tory of know ledge. It gives its 
students an opportunity to learn responsibility and 
leadership on a modest scale, rather than plunging 
them into large-scale operations at the outset. It 
emphasizes quiet and reverence and meditation. It 
stresses the importance of feeling and sentiment and 
spiritual worth without deprecating reason. It re- 
lates the matters of the spirit to the everyday life of 
the campus. It stresses, always and foremost, the 
importance, indeed the sanctity of the individual. 
These have been the traditional aims of the church 
college. These, with God’s blessing, will continue to 
be the aims of the church college. 

—Abridged from the article “Fit and Safe to Live 


In,” by Dr. W. C. LancsaM, President of Wag- 
ner C ollege, Staten Island, N. Y. 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 
A Presbyterian College for Men 


Nearly a century of proved ability to meet current 
needs and retain the values of a liberal education 
that is Christian. 


Thoroughness in Instruction 
Friendliness on the Campus 
Sound Personal Guidance 


) ° y . . . 
Returning Veterans invited to write: 


Dr. Williams M. Mitchell, Chairman 
Veterans’ Counseling Committee 


For general information write: 


F. L. McCuuer, President 








THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR LAY WORKERS 


Has been authorized by the Assembly to 


seek contributions for 
An Administration Building 
A Professor’s Home 
An Adequate Endowment 
This presents a splendid opportunity to 


invest in training Christian leaders. 


For further information write: 


HENRY WADE DvBOSE, President 


3400 Brook Road 


Richmond 22, Virginia 
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At Montreat— 


Assembly’s Committee on Woman’s Work— 
July 17, 18 
Woman’s Advisory Committee—July 18-23 
Presbyterial Presidents’ Conference—July 24 
Presbyterial Presidents’ and District Chairmen’s 
Conference—July 25 
Woman’s Auxiliary Training School—July 25 
(evening)—July 31 (noon) 


PROGRAMS 


Auxiliary: 
“What Does My Church Teach About Baptism 


and the Lord’s Supper?”—Chapter IV in the book / 


Want to Know. Additional material is found on page 
two of the July issue of Presbyterian Women. Other 
interesting material will also be found in that publi- 
cation. 


General Circles: 
Church Emphasis—RE ticious Epucation 
“Honoring God in Our Sabbaths” from the book- 
let Isaiah Speaks to Needs of Our Day. Also the ar- 
ticle “We Found What We Needed” by Mrs. D. P. 


McGeachy, Jr., as well as other articles in this issue 


of THe PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 


Business Woman’s Circles: 

Material for program in Chapter IV in the book 
1 Want to Know. The article “We Found What 
We Needed” by Mrs. D. P. McGeachy, Jr., in this 
issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY will be of in- 
terest to business women. 


Mission Study Books for 1946-1947 


HoME Missions: 

The book—Home Mission Investments. 

The author—Rev. R. A. Lapsley, Jr., D.D. 

The price—6o cents. 

Available—June, 1946. 

Order from Presbyterian Book Stores, Richmond 
9, Virginia, or Dallas 1, Texas. 


ForEIGN Missions: 


The study theme: INDIA. 
For adults and young people. 


The Books: A full roster of books for all age- 
groups. 
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July in the Woman's Auxiliary 


Reading book for all: 

Dr. C. Darby Fulton’s book on the mission work 
of our Church through the war years. It is a story 
of storRM and AFTER, and it will embody fresh jn. 
sights from Brazil and Africa, gathered by Dr. Ful- 
ton on his visit to those lands from which he has 
just returned. 

Available—Around November 1, 1946. 

Order from the Educational Department, Ex. 
ecutive Committee of Foreign Missions, Box 
330, Nashville 1, Tennessee. 


To THE SECRETARY OF 
ReE.Licious EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION: 


A careful reading of the 1946-1947 Handbook 
and Calendar of Work prepared for your guidance 
tops the list of your responsibilities this month. Note 
particularly that you are asked to present regularly 
to the Auxiliary facts about this part of our Church's 
work. To do that you must know the work of the 
Executive Committee. Read carefully the Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee, which was 
presented to the General Assembly in May. Give 
some facts from that report to the executive board, 
and, if time permits, to the Auxiliary as a whole. 

Although June 30 was Assembly’s Training 
School Day, there is more that you can do to enlist 
support of and interest in that school. Announce the 
Summer School of Church Music to be held at the 
A. T. S., July 31:—August 14. Tuition, room, and 
board in the dormitory will be $50. Also announce 
the Summer Session for church workers and Bible 
teachers, July 2-30, first term, and July 3:—August 
14, second term. Write to Dr. Henry Wade DuBose, 
President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 22, Vi- 
ginia, for a bulletin giving full information about 
these summer sessions. 

Announce dates and program of the Leadership 
School, Montreat, July 2-11. Full information about 
this can be found in the May Earnest W orker, pages 
277, 278, and the June PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, pages 
232, 233. Encourage attendance from your church at 
that school. If no one can go, confer with your 
Sunday-school superintendent and pastor about hav- 
ing some leadership courses taught in your church. 
If they cannot be held this month, then perhaps early 
in the fall. 

Your big opportunity this month is working with 
other church members on plans for vacation church 
schools. Many of our church women have shared 
largely in other years in schools for white children, 
and for Negro and Mexican children. They teach, 
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supply material, refreshments, and transportation, 
and encourage attendance regularly. Another help- 
{ul thing they do is assisting the Negro churches in 
the local community with similar schools, and help- 
ing in other specific ways. A vacation church school 
‘a every local church this summer is a worthy goal. 

In connection with those schools we suggest that 
one project be war relief. Encourage the children 
to give to the relief of suffering, starving children 
in Europe and Asia. They can give money, foods in 
tin, articles of clothing for children. Things needed 
are: shoes, hats, shirts, socks, stockings, under- 








clothes, suits, dresses, coats; blankets. soap, scissors, 
needles, thread, knives, forks, spoons; layettes and 
other baby clothes. Start a project of this kind and 
let the children have a part in bringing relief to the 
children of war-impoverished lands overseas. Much 
information may be secured from articles in THe 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY and the Church papers, and 
by writing to the Church Committee on Overseas 
Relief and Reconstruction, with which our As- 
sembly’s Committee on War Relief co-operates. See 
Tue PresByTERIAN SurveY for March, April, May, 
and June for articles about War Relief. 








Happy Birthday to You! 


September s—Aiss. R. T. Shields, China* 
September 3—Miss Virginia Holladay, Africa 
September 3—Mrs. J. Y. McGinnis, China (Re- 
tired. Address: % Bell Photo Studio, 
Wabasha, Minn.) 
September 3—Rev. Joseph R. Woody, Brazil 
September 4—Mrs. W. C. Buchanan, Japan (Re- 
tired. Address: 202 Cameron Ave., 
Colonial Heights, Petersburg, Va.) 
September 4—Mrs. John P. Minter, China* 
September 6—Rev. Walter McS. Buchanan, Japan 
(Retired. Address: 150 S. Green- 
wood Ave., Pasadena 8, Calif.) 
September 6—Mrs. G. R. Womeldorf, China*’ 
| September 7—Rev. Percy Buchanan, Japan* 
| September 7—Mrs. Harry W. Myers, Japan (Re- 
tired. Address: 61 Sagamore Road, 
Bronxville, N. Y.) 
) September 7—Mrs. A. D. Rice, China (Retired. 
Address: Lancaster, Texas) 
} September 7—Rev. G. R. Womeldorf, China* 
| September 8—Mrs. C. K. Cumming, Japan (Re- 
tired. Address: Davidson, N. C.) 
| September o—Miss Carolyn Rogers, Mexico 
September 1o—Mrs. A. L. Davis, Brazil 
| September 12—Mrs. J. H. Longenecker, Africa 
September 12—Miss Estelle Lumpkin, Japan* 
September 13—Rev. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil 
} September 13—Rev. Lachlan C. Vass, Jr., Africa 
| September 14—Rev. James A. McAlpine, Japan* 
| September 15—Mrs. Alva Hardie, Brazil (Retired. 
Address: Montreat, N. C.) 
September 16—Mrs. T. Th. Stixrud, Africa 
} September 17—Miss Susan Cockrell, Brazil 
| September 17—Miss Charlotte Dunlap, China 
September 19—Rev. Lowry Davis, China (Address: 
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a 


250 A. Kaiulani Ave., Honolulu, 
T.H.) 


September 19—Miss Grace Farr, China* 

September 19—Miss Addie Sloan, China (Retired. 
Address: 1138 E. 14th St., Oakland 
6, Calif.) 

September 21—Miss Julia Hampton, Africa 

September 23—Rev. John E. Talmage, Korea* 

September 24—Miss Elizabeth O. Buchanan, Japan* 

September 26—Rev. Alva Hardie, Brazil (Retired. 
Address: Montreat, N. C.) 

September 26—Rev. L. A. McMurray, Africa 

September 27—Mrs. W. M. Thompson, Brazil (Re- 
tired. Address: 522 Avenham Ave., 
Roanoke, Va.) 

September 28—Rev. Edward S. Currie, China* 

September 28—Rev. C. L. Crane, Africa* (Tem- 
porarily at Foreign Missions Con- 
ference, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.) 

September 28—Mrs. W. D. Reynolds, Korea (Re- 
tired. Address: Montreat, N. C.) 

September 28—Dr. Kenneth Gieser, China* 

September 29—Mrs. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil. 


*In United States. 


Nore: As our missionaries now in the United States are 
moving from place to place, it is impossible to give perma- 
nent addresses so far in advance of .the birthday date. The 
Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee, 
will be glad to supply the address on request, near the 
birth date. Should these cards be sent to Box 330 to be 
forwarded, please use first-class postage. 

A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only, may 
be sent for 1%¢. If cards are sealed, they should bear the 
regular first-class postage: 3¢ for Brazil and Mexico, and 5¢ 
for Africa and the Orient. Mail may now be sent to China 
when the address in China is known. Up to the present 
time mail service has not been opened to Japan and Korea. 
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Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 
(Address: care A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga 
via Luputa, Congo Belge, Africa.) 


Allen, Miss Virginia — 
*Holladay, Miss Virginia , 
*McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 


Bulape Station, 1915 
(Address: care A. P. C. Mission, 
MWEKA, Bulape, Congo Belge, 

Africa.) 

Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
*DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Lewis, Miss Florence 

Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
*Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Luputa, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 

Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Holmes, III 


Leopoldville 
(Address: care Congo Protestant Coun- 
cil, Leopoldville, Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
tLiddell, Miss Lucile 


Lubondai Station, 1924 


(Address: care A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai [Tshimbulu], Congo 
Belge, Africa.) 
*Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
tLoring, Miss Roseva 
tMcDonald, Miss Nolie 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
tMcMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
*Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, III 
Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: care A. P. C. Mission, Luebo, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 

tAnderson, Miss Louise 8. 
Craig, Mr. Allen M. 
*Crane, Rev. C. L. 

King, Dr. Robert R. 

Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte 
*McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 

Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
**Punt, Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. 
*Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 

Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 
*Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan, Jr. 

Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8S. H. 

Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C, 


Mboi Station, 1937 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Lubondai 
[Tshimbulu], Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 
*Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 


Moma Station, 1942 


(Address: care A. P. C. Mission, Moma, 
Luisa via Luluabourg, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 


Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 


(Address: care A. P. C. Mission, Mutoto, 
via Luluabourg Gare, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 


Fisch, Miss Clara 
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Hammond, Miss Clara 8. 
Hancock, Miss Bessie (R.N.) 

King, Rev. and Mrs. Ear! 8S. 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
MeMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
*Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
*Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 

Ray, Mr. and Mrs. Joe L. 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Stuart, Rev. George R.., Jr. 
Wharton, Rev. and Mrs. Conway T. 





Brazil 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 
(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Benchoff, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Gammon, Mrs. 8. R 


Formiga Station, 1938 
(Address: Formiga, E. de Minas, Brazil.) 


Armstrong, Mrs. D. G. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 


Lavras Station, 1893 

(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil.) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. F. S., Jr. 
*Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 

Gammon, Miss Billy H. 

Kennedy, Miss Bernice 

Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul do Minas, 
razi 

Marchant, Miss Genevieve 


Dourados Station, 1930 
(Address: Dourados, Territorio Federal 
de Ponta Por&, Brazil.) 


Foster, Miss Edith 
*Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Varginha Station, 1920 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil.) 


*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Lacy, Miss Sarah W. 


Nepomucena Station, 1932 
(Address: Nepomucena, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil.) 

Cockrell, Miss Susan 


Araguacu Station, 1943 
(Address: Araguacu, Sorocabana, E. de 
Sio Paulo, Brazil. Caixa Postal 88.) 

Boyle, Mr. and Mrs. John 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 

Boyd, Miss Nancy A. 

Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 
*Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
tStears, Mr. and Mrs. George E. 

Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter 


Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil.) 

Arehart, Rev. and Mrs E. Raynard 
Boyce, Miss Lina 

Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 

Taylor, Miss Charlotte 


Fortaleza 


(Address: Av. Getulio Vargas Fortaleza, 
eara, Brazil.) 





Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 





WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Uberlandia Station, 1932 
(Address: Caixa No. 36, Uberlandia, 
E. de Minas, Brazil.) 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 


Carmo do Paranahyba 
(Address: Carmo do Paranahyba, Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil.) 

Downing, Miss Dorothy Dell 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Patos 
(Address: Caixa 44, Patos de Minas, 
E. de Minas, Brazil.) 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 


Goiania Station, 1940 
(Address: Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goyaz, 
razil.) 

Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 


os 


China 


SHANGHAI, CHINA 


(Address: Associated Mission Treasurers, 
169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shangha, 
hina.) 

Allison, Rev. and *Mrs. Andrew 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Frank A. 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
Farridr, Rev. and *Mrs. 8. C 
Fraser, Miss Gussie 

Hopkins, Rev. and *Mrs. Martin A. 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Minter, Rev. and *Mrs. John P. 
Mizell, Miss Marguerite 

Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Richardson, Rev. and *Mrs. Robert P. 
Sells, Miss Margaret 

Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W., Jr. 
Wells, Miss Lillian C. 

Wilcox, Miss Marion 

Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
Worth, Rev. Chas. W. 

Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


MID-CHINA MISSION 
Hangchow Station, 1867 


(Address: Hangchow,Chekiang,China.) 
*Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 

*Sheldon, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. A. 
*Stribling, Miss Frances 


Kashing Station, 1895 


(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China.) 
*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry 
*Lynch, Miss R. Elinore 


Kiangyin Station, 1895 


(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S. 
*Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
*Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
*Worth, Miss Ruth 


Nanking Station, 1920 
(Address: Nanking, Kiangsu, China.) 


Shanghai Station 
(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China.) 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China.) 


*Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R.N.) 
*Satterfield, Miss Ruby 





Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Churchf 


Tsinanfu Station, 1939 
(Address: Tsinanfu, Sung, Ching 
*Shields, Dr. and Mrs.R.T. 


NORTH KIANGSU Mission 


Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, Chi 
*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T 
*Gieser, Dr. and Mrs. P, Kenneth 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R 
*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr, 


Taichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Taichow, Kiangsu, via Ci 
kiang, China.) 
*Farr, Miss Grace 
*Matthes, Miss Hazel (R.N.) 
*Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 


Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, Chis 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. §. 
*Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, Chip 


*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
*McFadyen, Mrs. A. A. 
*Sloan, Miss Mary Lee 
*Young, Miss Lois 


Tenghsien Station 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, Chi 


Hwaianfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, Chin 


*Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas.N. 
*Woods, Miss Josephine U. 


Sutsien Station, 1893 
(Address: Sutsien, Kiangsu, Chit 
*McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
*McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 


Tsing-Kiang-pu Station, 1887 


(Address: Tsing-Kiang-pu, Kiaur 
ina. 


*Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson 
*Hall, Miss Jessie D. 
*McCown, Miss Mary 

*Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 
*Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. Russell 


Fowning Station — 
School of Chinese Studies 


Baguio, Philippine Islands 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jt. 
*Vinson, Dr. and Mrs. T. Chalmers 


Japan 


JAPAN MISSION 


Kobe Station, 1890 
(Address: Kobe, Japan.) 
*MclIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 


Kochi Station, 1885 


Nagoya Station, 1887 ' 
(Address: Nagoya, Japan.) 


’ ibald, Miss Margaret | 
— Rev. and Mrs. Perey i) 
*Robinson, Miss Amy E. 


Gifu Station, 1917 
(Address: Gifu, — 
re | Miss Elizabeth 0. 
Mealpine, Rev. and Mrs. James * 
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Yakamatsu Station, 1898 
\ddress: Takamatsu, Japan.) 
rdner, Miss Emma Eve 
». Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 
Marugame Station, 1920 
\ddress: Marugame, Japan.) 
rell, Miss Susan MeD. 
nd, Miss Leila G. 
Toyohashi Station, 1890 
\ddress: Toyohashi, Japan.) 
ore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Tokushima Station, 1889 


{ddress: Tokushima, Japan.) 
ind, Miss Ruth 
kin, Miss Estelle 


Okasaki Station, 1890 


lene 


Korea 


KOREA MISSION 


Chunju Station, 1896 
Address: Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 
yes, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
ver, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
mtaine, Miss Lena 
rion, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 

rd, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
nn, Miss Emily 





Kunsan Station, 1896 
(Address: Kunsan, Chosen, Asia. 


*Dupuy, Miss Lavalette 


Mexico 





1938 


Cuernavaca Station 
Address: Cuernay Mex 


[w¥sey _ I M I 
*Greene, Miss Willie B. MEXICO MISSION a. \ ‘ 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. loluca Station, 1919 | , | W.A 
Address: Tolu | do do M N 
Kwangju Station, 1904 | a Miss Katherine ( 
(Address: Kwangju, Chosen, Asia. Ba Kingsville, Texas 
*Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy Zitacuaro Station, 191 M Vl i Mrs. Z. \ 


*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt 


Address: Z iro, Mic 


*Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. Mey 
*McQueen, Miss Anna Ross, Rey i Mrs. H. | 
*Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. Cuanhtemocy | dro \ 
*Preston, Dr. and Mrs. John F., Jr } Smith, Miss | R.N 


*Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N. 
*Root, Miss Florence E. 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V.N. 





La ] 
Mex 
M d (RN 
Mokpo Station, 1899 r. and Mrs. | 
(Address: Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) ” ss Helet 
*Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. Jas. : i My i 


*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
*Hopper, Miss Margaret 


*McMurphy, Miss Ada ey 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: Soonchun, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Biggar, Miss Meta L. 


Chilpancingo Station, 1921 


iress: Chilpancir Gu 
Mexicc 
rth, Miss Ivy \ 


Corregidora N 


Chilapa Station 


*Crane, Miss Janet Addre SS: 2 Norte 220, Ch 
*Hewson, Miss Georgia (R.N. | Guerrero, Mexic 
*Miller, Miss Louise | *McClelland, Miss Alice J 
*Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. MeL. | ; 
Wilson, Dr. and *Mrs. R. M. | Taxco Station 
Address: Apartado N 
ixco, Guerrero, Mey 
Pyengyang Station (Union Work) Nickles, Miss Florence 


| 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. | 


Pressly, Rev 


ind Mrs. Henry 








| , Ir 


Coyoacan Station 
\ ‘ 
| MI 
i Mr 


Mexico City 


Tixtla Station, 1944 


. 4d I Guerrer Mex 
N 
g leloloapan 
j ] 7 | tr 
t Cu I Mi 


IcClendon, Mr. and Mrs. C. J 
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Looking formard to 


Rally Day 


Theme —“Teach All People” 


Offering For 


e Vacation Bible School Workers 





e Bible and Testament Distribution 


e Sunday School Extension Workers 





e Literature for the Blind 





e Supplies for Needy Sunday Schools 
e Regional Directors 


e Rural Pastors’ Institutes 


Send offerings to. 


Executive Committee of Religious Education and Publication 





Presbyterian Building Richmond 9, Virginia 














